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We Renderan Accounting 


HIS week it is my pleasant duty to report 


the results 
of the campaign for fu 
a letter addressed by me 


nds initiated in February in 
to our regular full-term sub- 
scribed The Nation's « 


m war-time in 


scribers. That lctter d urrent 


financial difficulties arising fr reases in 


subscribers to help 


p cre ate a 


production costs. It 


sustaining fund by becoming members of The Nation 


Associates, the various classes of membership calling for 


contributions of from $10 to $100 or more. The Iectter 
went to some 12,000 persons. Although the subscription 
list totals more than 25,000, the remainder is made up 


of short-term subscribers, libraries, organizations, news- 
papers, college classes, and other groups to whom it 
seemed unsuitable to appeal. 

The response was so prompt and so gencrous that 
clear that the $25,000 


c 


necessary to clear off the deficit and insure The Nation's 


within a few weeks it became 


And so in the #ssue 


t. Along with 


existence would undoubtedly come tn 
of March 27 


the contributions came a flood of letters expressing the 


I reported that reassuring fa 


warmth of fecling with which its readers reeard The 


Nztion and their determination not to allow this organ 

of democratic opinion to become a casualty of the war 
, 

"Tt. 


The letters seemed to us almost 


Nation's 


for democratic survival 


as good an insurance for The future as the 


money itself. 


But not even the encouraging early returns prepared 


us for the present total count. And the final results are 
not in yet. Every day brings a few additional checks, so 
that a further report will be necessary later on. Of the 
12.637 subscribers who received letters, more than 26 per 
cent answered and more than 22 per cent contributed to 


the fund. The grand total reached by the last day 
April was $36 
for 


amounted to $3,489.70 


351.19 
typing, postage 
So The Nation’s sustaining fund, contributed by some 
2,867 subscribers, stands today at $32,861.49. I believe 
this result represents something like a record for mail 
campaigns to raise money 

This figure includes, however, only contributions made 
as a direct response to the letter to subscribers. Other 
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from friends 


} 
spontaneously 
‘ ‘ 


gifts have come 
w) ] f rt i tor mad me a he ery Ty 7 
vnho Knew oO! our need [for funds, some as the result of 
] 1 
special requests to individuals. Such contributions amount 
to $2,145 more and bring the net total up to $35,006.49. 
The edit 
} } 
Subscribers an 
formidable 
: 
their journal and set it on solid ground. We 


buted more than 


ors of The Nation are deeply g rateful to the 


1 other friends who contributed to this 


result. Our readers have saved the life of 
give our 
particular thanks to the 


they could easily 
portant than their own comforts. We hope they will feel 


> Nation more im- 


an even closer sense of identification with the journal 


helped through the crisis he threatened its 


Now for the future. It > of our newly- 


won security in the present that we are able to plan for 


a better Nation in the 1 


' - 
ffer this fighting journal its greatest challenge. 


nonths and years to come. They 


ction in domestic and foreign affairs 
job. It 
ability we can command and 


struggle against r 


Nation's particular is essential that we 


wage that fight with all the 


FREDA KIRCHWEY 


ry 7 17° a 
Lhe Shape of Things 

TWO WEEKS’ COAL TRUCE ENDS 
gotiated which will give 


BEFORE THE 
rreement is likely to be ne 
Lewis enough of his demands to enable him to 


an ag 
John L. 
claim a victory 


lasted 


Once again the miners’ leader has out- 


smarted the government and he has been 


and out 


ible to do so primarily because the members of his union 
were solidly behind him. Believing as we do that Mr. 
Lewis is an evil influence in the labor movement, we de- 


plore the fact that he deeitd have been allowed to 
triumph but we recognize that the alternative, at this 
late date, was a disastrous stoppage of work and a strong 

of bloods! 1 in the coalfiel Is. New spay rs 
such the N Yi l re disappointed by the 


which Mr. Ickes has arranged. The interests 


they represent were anxious for a showdown, no matter 
‘ t the « {1 so too it appears were some left- 


rs in the Administration. But a fight to a finish 


1¢ New Deal 


1 hau, } 1 | | } 
1 we lieve that Mr. Ickes made a 
r he ight a basis for a compromise. 
d 
THE SETTLEMENT IS LIKELY TO FOLLOW THE 


lines of the annual wage pre posal put forward by Dr. 
John Steelman during the negotiations between the 
U. M. W. and the operators, There 
hourly rates miners will be guaranteed a six-day 
week throughout the coming year with one day paid at 
operators 90 to 95 


will be no increase in 


but the 


overtime rates. According to the 


miners afe already working Six days a 


per cent of the 








nd, if this is true, 
as the result of a guaranteed annual wag 


week regularly 


p lid Out 


not be a very formidable sum. Moreover, the 


have already been granted an extra payment on 
ton of coal mined to enable them to meet the i 

cost of a six-day week. The New York Times, h 
in an exaggerated attack on the annual wage pr 


5A 


the additional! , 





The NATION 





points out that the average pre-war working year y 


182 days so that 312 days of guaranteed work or 
would increase annual mine wages by about 70 per 
without allowing for the effect of overtime rat 
the other side of the medal is that the system of 
time labor, which the operators maintained so as t 


off their shoulders the burden of fluctuating d 


means that a far greater labor force than was real! 


needed was kept under-employed. If the warti 

iand for coal is insufficient to keep all the min 
ponerse it is intolerable that a surplus dita} 
tained in the mining villages while elsewhere man; 
is at a premium. 
increase total productive capacity as well as to satisf; 
miners. 


»* 


ADMIRAL ROBERT—NOW 
does not love us. He has been trying to convey that 
in every possible way for two and a half years, b 
American State Department until last week : 

have gone on the assumption that he was just be 
After the fall of France the little tryrant of Marti 
designated by Vichy as High Commissioner of all 
possessions in the Americas, rounded up Allied 
pathizers, ruthlessly suppressed De Gaullist acti 
any sort, and by short wave unloosed a barrage 
Axis propaganda, including warm congratulations t 
Japanese on their accomplishments at Pearl H 
While the Admiral was so engaged the State D 
ment undertook and continued a series of endless 
versations with him, affecting to treat him as a: 
ruler despite the fact that he openly relayed all 
proposals to Vichy for the approval of “i 
When we moved into North Africa, Robert ca 
the people of his domains to obey Marshal Pét 


denounced Darlan for “exceeding his powers.’ 


IT CAN BE TOL! 


* All th 


Thus an annual wage should serve t 


we forgave. But now the Admiral has gone too far. He 
chides us for the unkind treatment we have m ( 
to Frenchmen who came over to our side in the past and 
makes his own switch to the United Nations de; 
on a kind of De Gaulle-Giraud union which appeals t 
De Gaulle more than it does to Giraud. This is 0 
doubt an uncharitable view of last week’s break wit 
Robert and the cancellation of the hard-won agreements. 
i¢ 


Actually the State Department's belated discovery of 
Admiral’s subservience to Vichy is a hopeful aug 


Any week now we may have official word that ‘ 


Franco is a Fascist. 


J 
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cwWEDISH AND GERMAN RELATIONS, LONG 
decidedly frigid, have recently been reduced to a still 
lower temperature by Nazi violations of Swedish neu- 
trality. The most serious incident has been the attack 


; 
Lille 


armed German merchant sh p Altkirch on 


Swedish submarine Draken while both were in 


p 
Swed territorial waters. In the course of investigations 
was discovered that German mines had been sown 
three-mile limit and it is suspected that these 

f ive been responsible for the unexplained dis 
of another Swedish submarine, the Ulven. A 
' note was dispatched from Stockholm on April 19 
r against these German actions and asking for 
steps to prevent their repetition. The German 
imitted that the Altkirch had fired on the Draken 
serted that the incident had occurred outs de 
Swedish waters. Disclaiming all responsibility, the Nazi 


clared that the Draken should not have been 

¢ submerged and requested the Swedish govern- 

ment to give instructions to its submarines so 
similar occurrence. Terming this answer 

factory, Stockholm retorted with a s¢ 


included a warning that Swedish warships had 
nstructed to take action against any foreign ship 


tting belligerent acts in territorial waters. In the 


Su h press there has been severe condemnation of 
the insolent tone of the German reply, which seems well 
C ited to increase the dislike of the Swedes for their 


nment’s policy of giving transit rights to Nazi 
soldiers on furlough from Norway. Recently several 
tings of the small Swedish Nazi party have been 
tly disrupted. Such breaches of the well-known 
political decorum of the Swedes suggest that democratic 
nce is wearing thin. 
~ 
MEETING IN ANNUAL SESSION, WITH AN 
impressive show of strength, the All-India Moslem 
League has come close to justifying England’s wartime 
policy in India. The British have contended primarily 
that full self-government now would result in civil war, 
which, with Japan at the gates, is hardly to be encour- 
aged. The stock answer of the Congress Party has been 
that the Moslems, with their demands for a separate 
nation, are merely jockeying for a good bargaining posi- 
tion and that, given freedom, Congress and Moslem 
League would quickly iron out their differences within 
the framework of a united country. Short of firing in the 
streets, the Moslems who met at New Delhi last week 
under the leadership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah went as 
far as they could go to repudiate that comfortable inter- 
pretation. Six thousand of them, inciuding 1,200 dele- 
gates, four provincial premiers, and two members of the 
Viceroy’s Council, listened to Jinnah heap insults on 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, whom he described as the worst 
enemy of Indian freedom. “I’m not holding any brief 





for this wret i Db d ernment ne toid tem, 
Dut it serves no pur — say that the British pre 
an agreement.” Or: e f t real issue, a 
- ’ 

to J nan, 1s Le il by the Brits 
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’ ’ ? ’ 7 1 
take issue with the modest conclusion of Herbert L. 
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Matthew repor y the session for tl New York 
z : 
limes. The tf n \ Mr. M ws im 
" ’ 
mc ely strengtin ie | nee » that the oO 
: 
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WHITEWASH, WE ARE CONVINCED. MAKES A 
for the United Nattons: it positively invites 
the throwing of mud. And that we fear may be the effect 


of the film version of ex-Ambassador Joseph Davies's 


“Mission to Moscow,” which, with the aid of a techni- 
cally brilliant production undertakes a complet excul pa- 
tion of Soviet policies in the years just preceding the war. 
On the purges, the Russo-German Pact, and the first 
Finnish war it offers the straight party line. This may 
prove good propaganda for unsophisticated audiences 
but we suspect that it will stir up oid controversies in a 
way that can only damage our relations with Russia. 
While we are allied with the Soviets in a joint struggle 
against ageression it is but good sense to stress the 
interests which bind us together rather than the ideas 
that divide us. But friendship can only be strained by 
asking Americans to give a blanket indorsement to all 
Soviet actions past and present. In the matter of the 
“purges” The Nation has always held that the evidence 
on which the alleged Trotskyist conspirators were con- 
victed was unconvincing and the film version of the trials 
does nothing to change this opinion. Moreover, we note 
that the film takes some extraordinary liberties with re- 
corded fact. For example, the ‘Radek trial’’ of January, 
1936, and the “Bukharin trial’’ of March, 1936, are 
telescoped into one and Marshal Tukhatchevsky, who 
actually was not arrested and shot until June of that year, 
is made to appear as one of the accused. Still worse, he 
is given lines to speak which, properly, according to 
Mr. Davies’s own book, belong to Muralov. This casual 
manipulation of history in what is, a priori, a documen- 


tary film does not inspire confidence. 
> 


THAT IT IS MUCH TOO EARLY TO BEGIN TO 
talk of resuming non-essential civilian production was 
the main burden of the address made to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce last week by Lieutenant General 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the Army Service Forces. 





I same view was put forward at a press conference 
in Washington several days earlier by Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson. These two authoritative 
statements fully confirm the misgivings expressed in our 


i 


hineton letter of two weeks ago, Relaxing Too Soon. 


General Somervell revealed that we do not always have 
: | ’ | 7 
enough essential cargo for our shipping and decried 

, : aa 
rumors that we have vast stocks of arms and ammunition: 
The enemy could implant no more : ibtle pr ypaganda 
in t I is of our people Th ropaganda in this 
I I I i 
case is coming from circles anxious to resume “business 


‘at the expense of the war effort. “Any notion,” 


Under Secretary Patterson said, “that the work of equip- 


ping the armed forces is nearly done, and that we can 
resume normal peacetime production of goods for gen- 
eral use, instead of equipment for the Army and Navy, 


shows that the people who believe that just don’t under- 
stand war.” 


+ 


THE RUBBER PATENTS OFFERED ROYALTY 
free by Standard Oil of New Jersey were taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian in March of 1942 as the 
owned property of I. G, Farben. The A. P. C. 


has neither approved nor been consulted about the cur- 


cncmy 


rent offer, and there are signs that both the Custodian 
and the Department of Justice are examining this gift 
horse. To obtain the patents, an inventor must show his 
own to Rubber Reserve Company, which has been Stand- 
ard Oil's ally in the past. If Rubber Reserve thinks his 
ideas worth while, he will be allowed to take a license 
under Standard’s patents and in return to give Standard 
free licenses on his own. Since Standard claims that the 
old I. G. Farben patents it is now offering are the basic 
patents of the Buna synthetic rubber field, the man who 
takes a license under them will be acknowledging their 


validity, which has yet to be tested in the courts. Once 
having accepted the basic patents, a rubber company will 
need the improvements on them and these after the war 
will be obtainable only on Standard’s terms. Under this 
setup, the Buna S synthetic tire industry would become 
a non-competitive pool dominated by Standard Oil. 
Standard is not offering licenses, royalty free or other- 
wise, on its patenis for butadiene, the raw material of 
buna rubber. Nor is it offering patents on butyl, a cheaper 

rubber which Standard is holding back as its 


syntheti 


own private ace-in the-hole. 


» 


THIS SUSPICIOUSLY MAGNANIMOUS OFFER 
by a company never before conspicuous for generosity 
to business rivals calls for investigation. We hope the 
Truman or the Kilgore committce will look into it. An 
inquiry is made especially important by indications that 
Standard would like to resume its old cartel relationship 


with I. G. Farben after the war. Standard management 


The NATION 


has tried to dissuade a minority stockholder grou, 
headed by William Floyd II and Amos S. Basel from 
oftering an anti-cartel resolution in the proxy statements 
being sent out this year to shareholders in preparatiog 
for the annual election in June. The management hi; 
already put out “feelers” to the Justice Department for 
some method whereby cartels could be reestablished 
legally after the war is over. So far these have met with 
the cold shoulder they deserve. If the present “fre 
royalty” offer is successful and later the cartel is resumed, 
I. G. would again dominate the American synthetic rub. 
ber industry. Under the Hague agreement of 1939, I. G. 
would resume a majority in the Buna patents should they 
be returned by the Alien Property Custodian either to 
I. G. or Standard. Fortunately President Roosevelt has 
given his word that this time we will not let patents of 
this kind slip back under alien influence. We look to the 
Alien Property Custodian to stop the current offer and 
honor that pledge. The A. P. C. holds title to these 
patents and can make them part of the public domain, 


o 


> 


GRADE LABELING OF ALL PRODUCTS FOR 
which quality standards can be established is essential 
for the full protection of consumers in peacetime. In 
wartime it is doubly important for price ceilings cannot 
possibly be effective so long as they can be evaded by 
tampering with quality. Nevertheless after weeks of 
wobbling on this subject Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown has ordered the elimination from OPA Order 
MPR-306 of a requirement that certain canned foods 
packed in 1943 be labeled A, B, or C according to quality 
Instead, suppliers of these goods are ordered to state the 
grade on invoices to retailers who will then be able to 
pass on the information to inquisitive consumers. This 
move is announced as a “‘compromise,” which is itself a 
fine example of misleading labeling. It gives the vested 
interests who have been fighting honest grading all they 
want but it will not and should not be accepted by the 
consumer organizations. Inside the OPA the fight against 
grade labeling was led by Dan Gerber and Norman 
Sorenson—both closely associated with canning com: 
panies. They have now resigned their official positions 
but they passed the torch to Lou B. Maxon, a Detroit 
advertising man brought into the OPA by Mr. Brown. 
His agency handles the H. J. Heinz account. Mr. Maxon 
has gone on record as saying that grade labeling is “4 
reform that should not be attempted in wartime.” The 
best comment on this statement has been made in the 
official publication of the canning industry which is by 
no means unanimously opposed to honest labeling. “That 
this is a reform measure,” says an editorial in the Ca" 
ning Trade, “is absolutely true, a reform for the better: 
ment of the whole industry and particularly for the 
canners ™ 
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PMay 8, 1943 


The Russo-Polish Wound 


TALIN’S May Day declaration with its stern in- 
-— on unconditional surrender of the Axis and 
its friendly references to the American and British forces 
should serve to dampen Nazi hopes of enlarging the 
breach in the United Nations opened by the quarrel be- 
tween Russia and the Polish government-in-exile. Fur- 
thermore it should encourage the American and British 
rnments to persevere in their efforts to liquidate 


- deplorable affair. But we should not deceive our- 


selves into believing that this end can be accomplished 


by polite diplomatic formulas, for it is a very ancient 
wound that Goebbels has inflamed with his propagandist 
px 

s 


If we were to attempt to outline the pathological his- 


tor f 
wry 4 


far as the eighteenth century. But a rapid review of the 


this case, we would have to go back at least as 


enty-five years is sufficient to suggest the difficulty 

of any permanent cure. When Poland was resurrected in 
18 it discarded none of the illusions of grandeur which 
had helped to sustain it through long years of alien rule. 
Encouraged by western diplomacy, which sought to build 
barriers against both Russia and Germany, it at- 
tempted to play the role of a great power although it had 


the 
not ™ 


material equipment for the part. This led to 
numerous aggressive ventures such as the seizure of 
Vilna from Lithuania. 

At home, during these years, Poland sought to graft a 
modern industrial economy onto a feudal base with re- 

ts fatal to any growth of democracy. Behind a con- 
stitutional facade the country was ruled by a practical 
dictatorship in the interests of an oligarchy. And this 
fact helped to keep the old Polish-Russian wound open 
for in the eastern provinces the great landlords were 
mainly Polish while the peasants were Ukrainian. There 
was constant friction between these two elements and, 
at times, savage suppression of Ukrainian institutions 


and organizations. 


It is the future of these eastern provinces which is 
ne basic cause of the present impasse. The original bor- 
ler settlement between reborn Poland and the U.S.S. R. 
gave most of them to the latter. But Poland regained 


ese disputed lands, with their largely non-Polish pop- 


F ulation, after defeating Russia with the aid of France in 


21. When the Russians marched into Poland in Sep- 
t, 1939, and negotiated a partition agreement with 
Hitler they proceeded to incorporate Polish Ukraine and 
Russia within the Soviet Union. With its two 
gigantic enemies digesting its territories in apparent 
amity, Poland once again ceased to exist except as a 
cadre of officials and a small army. 
The invasion of Russia by the Nazis in June, 1941, 
seemed to make possible a rapprochement between Po- 
land and its old enemy. General Sikorski, head of the 
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government-in-exile, was statesman enough to seize the 
opportunity. He quickly negotiated an agreement with 
the Soviet government which apparently left the difficult 
frontier question in abeyance until after the war. Mean- 
while Polish prisoners in Russia were released and a 


Polish army organized on Russian soil with the an- 
nounced purpose of helping to repel the invaders. Un- 
happily General Sikorski's etforts were not fully backed 
by his colleagues. The signing of the treaty led to a 
crisis tn the government-in-exile and the resignation of 
three of its members. Thereafter reactionary elements 
+} 


among the émigrés—an the 


ds, army officers and diplomats who 


1 for the most part it was 
reactionaries, landlo 
} 1 bee alle > re } rag asinely bitt 

lad Deen able to escape began an increasingty bitter 
propaganda campaign against Russia. General Sikorski, 
formerly of the University of 


York 


meet this situation by appeas 


as Professor Oscar Lange, 
Cracow, has pointed out in a letter to the New 
Herald Tribune, tried to 
ment 
ist hysteria’ of the anti-Soviet agitators 


He has succeeded only in inflaming the “‘national- 


Relations between the Poles and Russians have also 


been embittered by certain concrete acts on the part of 


both governments. For instance, the Polish Army in 


Russia was transferred at the request of the Polish gov- 
ernment to the Near East. The Russian government let 
it go but it clearly considered that it might have been 
better employed helping the Red Army repel the in- 
vader. Another cause of friction was the plan formulated 
by the Poles for a Central European Federation which, in 
view of the record and interests of its authors, was re- 
garded in Moscow as an effort to construct an anti-Soviet 
bloc. The interest displayed in some American quarters 
in the idea of a cordon sanitaire served both to encourage 
the Poles and to heighten Russian suspicion. 

The Kremlin, for its part, enraged the Poles by indicat- 
ing plainly that it regarded the disputed eastern prov- 
inces as definitely part of the U. S. S. R. and by issuing 
passports to all the inhabitants of this territory exiled in 
Russia. Finally it committed an appalling blunder by 
executing Alter and Ehrlich, thus throwing Polish labor 
elements into the arms of the reactionaries and alienating 
western liberals. By this time the wound was fully ready 
for Goebbels’s skilled attention. 

In the letter already mentioned, Professor Lange makes 
it clear that the situation demands a new and different 
government-in-exile. It must be a government prepared 

} 


to find a basis for good-neighborly relations with Russia 


, 
for Poland cannot hope to survive while it remains on 


bad terms with the two powerful nations which border tt. 
The landlords 


are no more Cap 


ind militarists who dominate the present 


ible of the mental adjust- 


government 
slement suc 


lical political and economic 


ment necessary to im h a policy than they are 


of giving effect to the ra 
program which has been formulated by the Polish un- 
derground movement. While they remain in control 


there can be little hope for Poland. 
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Prices, Wages, and Taxes 


NLIKE John L. Lewis's United Mine Workers, or- 
LB pees labor as a whole has accepted the principle 
of President Roosevelt's hold-the-line anti-inflation order. 
But while accepting the necessity for over-all control, 
both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L 


+ 


against certain features of the present controls which they 


are up in arms 


] 7 ‘ ] ntment sarticn |! ly ) 
hold to be inequitable. Resentment is particularly strong 


against the fact that under the order wages are frozen to 
the level of September 15, 1942, while prices have been 
allowed to rise well beyond that level. The situation is 
made even worse by the inability of the War Labor 
Board, under the prevailing interpretation of the order, 


to correct “inequities” in prevailing wage rates in face of 


' 1 | 
wide varration of wages for similar work. 


To meet the problem several of the C. I. O. unions 


have launched a campaign urging that prices be rolled 
back to the level of September 15, 1942, and that the 
War Labor Board's power to correct inequities be re- 
stored. The justice of these demands cannot be denied 
Of all the groups in the population, the wage and salary 
Ww ers have undoubtedly borne the heaviest burden in 
the national economic stabilization program. Workers 
a yncerned primarily by the fact that their wages seem 
to be frozen completely, while the cost of living con- 


lespite the so-called price ceilings. If 


the freezing of wages is essential as an anti-inflation 


measure, then, labor argues, the least that the govern- 


ment can do ts to roll back prices to the same level. 


From a realistic point of view, however, the wisdom 
of the demand fora roll back in prices is open to scrious 


is an abundance of evidence to show 


question. Ther 
that the OPA more than has its hands full trying to en- 
force present ceilings. The growth in black markets is 
not due primarily, as many people seem to believe, to 
any slackness in OPA enforcement. With its limited 
powers and staff, it has done a man-sized job, but ex- 
perience with price restrictions the world over has shown 
that if prices are pegged too low supplies either are with- 
held or flow into a black market. Some of the price rises 
recently authorized by the OPA have been forced upon 
it by the threat of black market operation. A roll back in 
prices such as the C. I. O. suggests might be accomplished 
successfully with some goods, but with others it would 
inevitably encourage the black market with all of its 
attendant evils. Politically, it would be extremely difficult 
to achieve even in those commodities where no black 
market threat exists 

If prices cannot be rolled back, something must obvi- 
ously be done about wages. There are various ways in 
which this can be done without impairing the President's 


hold-the-line order. Perhaps the most satisfactory ap 


proach would be through a system of guaranteed annual 
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wages as discussed in a recent issue of The Nation. Ap. 


other possibility is the equalization of wage rates f» 


similar work in various sections of the country. | 
pay for equal work is a principle that cannot be vi la 
without causing endless trouble. There is also an unassa 
able case for making the Little Steel formula flexi), 
enough to cover past and future changes in the 
living. Canada has met this problem successfully by pro. 


viding for an automatic increase in wages whenever the 


cost-of-living index rises by 5 per cent. 

The chief objection to such an orderly method of wags 
and price adjustment is, of course, that it leaves a Joop. 
hole for inflation. As long as any element in the pr 
wage structure is permitted to rise, a constant upwarj 
trend is to be expected. This trend cannot, however, be 
checked by wage and price restrictions alone. Whil 
ditional purchasing power is being created by credit « 
pansion and war production and the supply of g 
limited by WPB restrictions, either prices will ris« 
goods will be driven into the black markets. In th 
analysis, the only effective way of dealing with t! 


flationary pressure is by increased taxes and 


savings. If, as there seems every reason to bel 

ganized labor is really serious in its desire to get | 
the President's anti-inflation program, it should 
its mass support behind a drive to force Congress t 


the Administration’s tax recommendations. A ¢ 


~~ 


tax program, based on the principle of capacity 
would do more than anything else to eliminate the night: 


mare of rising prices and static wages. 


Actual and Possible 


ta National Resources Development Report for 
1943 throws a good deal of light on the course of 
war production during the past year and on its | 

bilities this year. Its most interesting revelation is that 
while the war production program has been scaled down: 


ward, its cost has gone up. “War expenditures,” the re 


port says, “were forecast in 1943 budget as 55 billion 
dollars for the fiscal year ending June, 1943. Because of 
speeding up of contracts and subsequent increases in cost, 
actual expenditures in fiscal 1943 will approximate 
76 billion dollars.” A much greater inflation in costs thaa 
appears at first glance is indicated by these figures. The 
1942 budget estimates were based on the Presidents 
Victory Program of January, 1942. One of the largest 
items in that program, the total for Army supply, 4 
revealed by our Washington editor in The Nation two 
weeks ago, was cut in half between January and No 
vember of 1942. All other programs except shipbui! ling 
have also been reduced. Obviously armament costs have 
been tremendously swollen. The average increase, m id 


erately estimated, must be at least 75 per cent. 
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The increase in prices for armament and munitions, 
report indicates, was far greater than for civilian 


the 
Of the total expenditures of $82 billion,” the 
report says of civilian purchases, “$10 billion was repre- 


payments due to higher prices.” The difference 
» magnitude of price increases on civilian goods, as 


1 with war goods, may be attributable to the 


fact that the OPA has had no authority whatever over 
nd many of the components of arms. Included in 


7 , ] Lol } -_= L. » 4 
ry of war goods on which the sky has been the 


such crucial ttems as aviation gas and synthetic 


r r components. Obviously a great deal of profiteering 


on and there is no indication that renegotiation 


ts is doing more than skimming the surface of 


The r distance from 
goods and services 


1 17 . 
port shows that we are still som 


{t 


ort. The consumption of 


) 


, g 
vilians continued to rise during 1942 and did not 


Fiasco at } 


- 


juarter, We 


ird of our income on war during 1942, but tn t 


in to show a decline until the last « 


last quarter the rate had risen to 44 per cent Expendi- 


owever, as the report points out, are no real index 


of war production since many 


payments were payments 
tn advance and prices were risin 
1941, we enjoyed guns and butter. We cannot hope to 
do so much longer. 


Th mart findc that nnder cand f 
The report finds that under conditions of ¢ 


tribution of foods and essential civilian goods, we could 
produce two and a half times as much this year as |! 
and 42 per cent more than the highest forecast for t 

r At { ( ] ) . wuld inst P / 
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Jabor. Can we realize them? 


Villow Run 


BY WILLIAM H. JORDY 


O EXCITING are the blueprints for Bomber City, the 
war-housing development planned for Henry Ford's 
Willow Run bomber plant, that the restrained edi- 
tors of Architectural Forum have described it as ‘the 
most workable and most human guide to the integrated 
community produced to date.”” But Bomber City exists 
ly on paper. It will never be built. 
There were early indications that things were not go- 


ing well—surveyors’ stakes pulled up and Ford's law- 
yers threatening to fight Bomber City “with every legal 
~but the excuse of military secrecy was invoked 


means 
to avoid answering questions. Persistent rumors of a 
labor shortage at Willow Run have been met by per- 
sistent company claims that ‘the condition of labor has 
improved.”” OWI charges that no bombers were leaving 
the assembly line brought the retort, ‘Bomber output on 
hedule.” In February the Truman committee visited 
Willow Run—its second trip—and there was hope that 
some information would be forthcoming. Newspaper 
teports of the visit were vague, but they did show that 
bomber output was far behind schedule, that the prin- 
cipal reason for the lag was a serious labor shortage, and 
that Edsel Ford, with magnificent effrontery, had im- 
plored the committee to speak to the War Manpower 
Commission. Another reason advanced for the small out- 
put was the necessity for changes in design, Senators were 
said to have gone away much impressed with the “activ- 
ity they had witnessed. 


It is now more than two months since the Truman 


committee left Willow Run, and the Detroit Free Press 
still 


Ford's employ. On many days the Ford Company loses 


pubiishes the reasons workers give for quitting 


more labor than it hires. In addition, the absentee rate 
tops 7 per cent, as compared with an average of 2 to 
4 per cent for all industries, according to the Bureau 
Statistics. Today 
Willow Run; 88,000 are needed. The secretary of the 


of Labor 35,000 are employed at 
United Automobile Workers in a report to the Truman 
committee characterized employment of 88,000 as a 
“fantastic impossibility."” The reason? An extreme short- 
age in housing and transportation facilities which the 
abortive Bomber City project was designed to correct. 
To realize why Willow Run can obtain so little labor 
it is necessary to understand the plant's location. Willow 
Run is about four miles from Ypsilanti, a university 
town of 12,000 people. Ann Arbor, twelve miles away, 
has fewer than 30,000. Willow Run is therefore thirty 
from the source of labor, 


miles nearest good-sized 


namely, Detroit. Last summer, U. A. W. statistics showed 


that 70 per cent of Willow Run’s labor commuted more 


} 
than thirty miles each way every day. Or, as the Detroit 
worker reckons it, he loses two hours’ pay daily in com- 


muting, with the choice of driving his own car along 
crowded Michigan Avenue or squeezing into a painfully 
over-crowded bus or train and paying daily fares in ex- 
cess of a dollar. With every edition of the Detroit papers 
cafrying six to eight pages of help-wanted pleas, he can 


do better elsewhere. 
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Willow Run is situated (see diagram) just within 
Washtenaw County, its eastern end not more than twenty- 
five feet from the Wayne County boundary. Ford explains 
this careful tailoring as an effort to simplify his tax 
structure and protective services; of course these benefits, 





WASHTENAW COUNTY WAYNE COUNTY 





Conservative Courts and 
Post-War Soy Beans, but Far from Labor. 


Willow Run—Close t 


’ 
i 


to labor, could have been ob- 
plant entirely within Wayne 


P 
tained by locating the 
County. But the Washtenaw site has other advantages. 
In the first place, he has been steadily acquiring jand 
in Washtenaw County for soy-bean cultivation after the 
war. It is to his advantage to have amid his bean rows a 
government-financed factory which can later be converted 


us added accessibility 
} 


to the manufacture of plastic planes. Secondly, as the 
largest landowner in a predominantly rural county, Ford 
dominates Washtenaw politics and thereby enjoys judi- 
cial sanction for his anti-labor practices, which would 
not be the case in labor-dominated Wayne County. 
Thirdly, by forcing his workers to travel long distances 
he makes labor organization extremely difficult. 

The government yielded to Ford's preference as to 
location, in what was to prove the first in a whole series 
of appeasements. The choice was made before Pearl 
Harbor, when few thought about gasoline and tires. 
After we had entered the war, the War Production Board 
surveyed the site with misgivings. Having made the ini- 
tial mistake, the government tried to rectify it by au- 
thorizing the Federal Public Housing Authority to erect 
a town about three miles from the plant to ac ommodate 
32,000 residents who would depend upon the immense 
factory for their livelihood after the war. 

Apparently, the thought of 32,000 potential union 
members blighting his garden paradise worried Ford, 
and he proceeded at once to undermine the project. First 
he attempted to arrange extensive transportation to Wil- 
low Run to obviate the necessity for Bomber City, but, 
because of already insuperable transportation difficulties 
within the Detroit area, he met with little success. Next 
he announced that there was no water on the proposed 
site, but soon afterward the first well was dug. Then oc- 
curred the much-publicized stake-pulling where a corner 


of Bomber City encroached on his land. 
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In alliance with local political, banking, and re, 
estate interests, Ford clamored for a Congressional] inye, 
tigation, and all plans were suspended for weeks |x 
summer while the Truman committee held its first hey. 
ings. Ford’s lawyers introduced the bogy of a “‘gho» 
town’ —perhaps the Ford Company would abandon Wj, 
Jow Run after the war—though earlier Ford himself hy: 
boasted: ‘When the war is over we are going to retsj; 
the building . . . and construct airplanes on a mass-pr, 
duction scale.” At the same time Washtenaw’s Reputj 
can politicians speedily conjured up a population for th; 
potential “ghost town”: “the flotsam and jetsam of hy 
manity . . . a source of public attention both as to lay 
enforcement, social work, and public assistance.” Finally 
the Detroit realtors, piously deploring the needless exter. 
sion of sewer lines, offered to erect houses on their Jo 
where public-utilities lines were already at hand. Co. 
veniently ignoring the existing housing shortage in th: 
Detroit area—estimated to reach 12,000 units by nex 


sirability of most of the available lots for residenti: 
purposes, they bolstered their arguments with the appe: 
“Every home sold to a war worker gives him a stake i: 
the America we are fighting to preserve.” 

Largely as a result of the Truman investigation, plan 
for Bomber City shrank from 6,000 permanent dwelling 
to 2,500. This tapering would save critical materials ant 
comply with downward revisions in labor requirement 
made by the Ford Company. Still dissatisfied, however, 
and thwarted in its attempts to shelve all plans for 
Bomber City, the Ford alliance proceeded to agitate for 
2,500 temporary houses, to be demolished after the war 

Meanwhile the FPHA continued work on what his 
justifiably been heralded as America’s best town plan: 


Bomber City would have comprised a town center sur 
rounded by five neighborhood subtowns, each with 
1,200 dwellings. The reduced plan called for a town 
center and three subtowns of 700 dwellings each. Devel: 
oped according to the ideas of Clarence Perry of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, each subtown was planned to 
support a centrally located public school, which would 
serve for all community purposes during the war. Other 
community buildings and shops were to be erected later, 
so that the subtowns would eventually become self: 
contained units. In contrast both to the inflexibility of 1 
gridiron pattern and to the haphazard ribbon roadways 
of the usual high-priced suburban development, smal 
Janes within the subtowns were arranged so as to provid 
informal yet sociable groupings of individual families. 
These lanes were subordinate to circulating roads whid 
brought the subtowns together and provided direct and 
safe routes to the town center. The center was to contaia 
a shopping district, municipal buildings, a clinic, a high 
school, and a bus terminal, all facing a central promt 
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pade, with parking areas behind. A mile-wide green belt, 
surrounding and infiltrating the town, emphasized the 
spacious conception which inspired all the planning. 

Contracts for the subtowns were awarded to three out- 
standing progressive architectural firms. Elie! Saarinen, 
the brilliant Finnish modernist, was to plan the town 
center. The United Automobile Workers, whose housing 
committee has been one of the most farsighted planning 
agencies in Detroit, was appointed consultant. 

“By September, 1942, FPHA engineers had prepared 
the sites and laid out the roadway system, and architects 
had designed the subtowns. Everything was ready for 
erection. Then—word from Washington that there would 
be no Bomber City after all. The 2,500 permanent units 
suddenly were to be 2,500 temporary units. 

Precisely what happened at this point is known only 
to those directly involved. But it is certain that the oppo- 
nents of Bomber City had been gaining influence in 
Wa ashington, particularly since the National Housing 
Agency shifted its favor to temporary rather than per- 
manent dwellings in order to halve both the time re- 
quired for building and the consumption of critical 
aterials. Faced with being labeled “‘unpatriotic,” and 
irful that no housing at all would be erected, the 
U. A. W 
Detroit consistently favoring a permanent city at Willow 


., which had been the only organized group in 


Run, abruptly switched to the official view. In doing so 
it knocked the last prop from Bomber City, sending 
thousands of dollars’ worth of planning down the skids 
which private interests had so long been greasing. 


Has the shift to temporary housing actually saved 
time? Despite the fact that standard plans, used for hous- 
ing projects all over the country, are now to be used at 
Willow Run, more than six months have elapsed since 
the decision, and building has only now been started. 
Has it saved materials? Very little. Because sewer, elec- 
tric, and telephone lines require large amounts of critical 
materials, temporary housing erected near already exist- 
ing facilities does conserve materials; but even temporary 
housing at Bomber City necessitates an extensive new 

ility system. Moreover, permanent buildings could have 
~ erected, as is being done in many localities, with 
the installation of fixtures requiring critical materials 
postponed until after the war. In any case, the few tons 
of critical materials that might be gained for bombers by 
leaving Bomber City unbuilt are far more than offset 
by the loss of thousands of equally critical workers who 
refuse to travel to Willow Run. 

Today a skeleton of partially completed, muddy road- 
ways remains as Bomber City’s only memorial. In one 


corner of the site are 3,000 crudely furnished temporary 


dormitory units for single workers, with 2,000 more 
} | inned. to be 


squeezed into one of the subtown sites originally planned 


The 2,500 temporary family units, 
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for 1,200 units, will not be ready before midsummer. 
About 2,000 trailers for childless couples—900 now 
ready, and the rest promised within two months—will 
complete Bomber City. Meanwhile, realtors are hacking 
the open land around Ypsilanti, Wayne, and Inkster 
into tiny plots on which “minimal-standard” houses— 
the only kind permitted by the \/PB—are being erected. 
Well-planned permanent housing by the government 
would have been unpatriotic; these substandard perma- 
nent houses, which will blight Michigan communities 
long after the war, presumably represent the apogee of 
the American Way. 

At best this makeshift housing will afford minimal liv- 
ing requirements for the 30,000 people now working at 
the plant, though both the union and the Army Air 
Corps predict 88,000 will be needed, and even Ford's 
estimates are pegged at 58,000. The Manpower Commis- 
sion eypects that one-third of these people will find 
quarters in nearby towns, but the Detroit housing short- 
age is already serious, and a survey by the Detroit Free 
Press unearthed no more than 300 vacancies in Ann 
Arbor. 


Detroit suburb, recently informed a woman that she was 


The town council of Grosse Potnte, a swank 
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violating a local law by renting rooms to war workers, 
and ordered her to evict them. The council was upheld 
by most of the residents. 

The worst of the story is that even the meager federal 
projects now being planned will literally be islands in a 
sea of tarpaper shacks, tents, and trailers, with some 
families living underground in abandoned foundations 
covered by temporary roofs. Bomber City’s sewer sys- 
tem is fairly adequate, and its water supply is pure, 
but the federal townsite is encircled by thousands of 


unapproved privies and shallow wells. Dysentery is rife, 
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and the Washtenaw Board of Health warns against a 
typhoid epidemic. The forty-bed hospital in Ypsilanti is 
pitifully inadequate. Schools are so overcrowded that they 
offer three hours of classes a day in three shifts, and 
government-built schools and nurseries will not be avail- 
able before September; as a result delinquency is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate. There is no shopping center, 
no recreational facilities—and gasoline rationing keeps 
workers tied to their desolate quarters. Small wonder 
that Ford loses workers as fast as he takes them on; 


small wonder that Ford agents are desperately inveigling 


single women workers from points as far away as New 
York and Texas. 

The U. A. W. has suggested to the Truman com- 
mittee five palliatives: (1) Along with an immediate ex- 
pansion of the present housing program, the entire area 
around Willow Run should be commandeered for war 





URING the past two or three years a great deal 
of work has been done in Washington and else- 
where preparatory to laying the foundations of 
the post-war world. Some of the results may be seen in 
both the domestic and the international field, and their 
significance should not be minimized. Yet despite all 
this valuable spade work, the American people are clearly 
not ready for peace. Technically, we have made much 
progress. Our experts have the knowledge that should 
enable us to avoid the blunders of 1919. But no scheme 
worked out by the experts, however sound in theory, can 
succeed without the backing of American public opinion. 
And on the basis of such samplings of public opinion as 
have been made, the conclusion is inescapable that the 
American people are still unprepared to support any 
scheme that goes far enough to be likely to bring about 
lasting peace. 

Three prominent, exceptionally well-informed Ameri- 
cans from three widely separated sections of the country 
were recently asked to tell what the people of their re- 
gions thought about post-war reconstruction. Despite 
sectional differences, their accounts disclosed little dis- 
agreement on fundamentals. Apparently most Americans 
are prepared to have the United States exercise some 
responsibility in international affairs, and most of them 
recognize that we must cooperate more effectively for 
peace than we did before the war. But all three observers 
testified to the fact, as one stated it, that there is ‘almost 
no understanding of the economic implications of an 


effective international organization.” All the evidence 


ths Can Wreck the Peace 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 
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workers, and all houses standing vacant for sale should 
be rented for the duration. (2) Willow Run should syb. 
contract to available plant space in Detroit, Flint, and 
Pontiac. (3) The Ford Company should abandon it 
crimination against hiring Negro women—hundreds be 
ing available in the Ypsilanti area. (4) Shuttle traig 
service should be established between Detroit and \Wjj. 
low Run. (5) Perhaps most important, the government 
should immediately set up a federal agency with uniform 
control over housing, health, recreation, and education 
within the area. 

This program, far from being a cure, is mercly the 
least salvage operation to which the American people are 
entitled. The production which has been lost—and is yet 
to be lost—can be measured only in reference to the 
battlefield, wherever another bomber would have brought 
us just that much closer to victory. 








indicates a tremendous gap between the plans being 
worked out by the experts and the views of the man in 
the street. This gap should be a matter of grave concer! 

In some respects American public opinion is not even s 
advanced as it was in 1918. It has no concrete symbol 
around which it can rally such as it had after the Jast 
war. Most of us have forgotten how popular the Leaguc 
Howard Taft, the League to Enforce Peace succeeded in 
getting a great deal of support for a league that would 
prevent war. It enlisted some 350,000 volunteer speak- 
ers and persuaded twenty-six state legislatures and hun- 
dreds of chambers of commerce to back the idea. Yet 
America rejected the League of Nations in 1920. 

Nor does America today appear willing to make the 
concessions in national sovereignty that must be made 
before an international organization can be expected to 
succeed. This reluctance is not due to any lack of vision 
or courage on the part of our leaders. Both President 
Roosevelt and Vice-President Wallace fully understand 
the need for American initiative in planning for the 
period that lies ahead. But after the last war we also had 
a President with courage and understanding. Woodrow 
Wilson failed, not through lack of imagination or lead- 
ership, but because American public opinion was not 
really behind him. 

Many more people are giving thought to post-war 
problems now than in those years. There is a good dc ul 
of recognition of the seriousness of the situation. But 
there is also confusion, uncertainty, misunderstanding. 
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This confusion in the mind of the public is due partly to 
lack of information and partly to persisting pre-war preju- 
dices. There is a dusty jumble of myths and bugaboos 
that must be cleared away before our statesmen can make 

a frontal attack on post-war problems. 

One of the most stubborn misconceptions is that Uncle 
Sam is a benevolent simpleton in a world of smooth 
shysters plotting to take advantage of him at every turn. 

ns some historical basis for this view exists; before 
war of 1812 the young republic of the United States 
| substantial difficulty in making the European powers 
respect its rights. But it ts hard to recall any occasion in 
the last century on which the United States was out- 

irted by a foreign country. On the other hand, many 
ances could be cited of our being led through fear 

f the “wily foreigner” to adopt policies which hurt us 
than anyone else. 

Far more dangerous than this vague distrust of for- 
rs, which has its counterpart in every nation, are 
rejudices that have developed regarding our three 

t alliles—Great Britain, China, and Russta. Suspicion 
rfidious Albion” is deep-seated in this country. To 
extent it is semi-rational in that it is nourished by 
rge population of Irish descent. But a great deal of 

' 


ly rests on nothing better than the biased treat- 


iren 
of the Revolutionary War in many of our school 
ngely enough, we seem to feel more friendly to- 
China at the moment than toward either England 

ia. But underneath this superficial friendliness 
th of the “ye at 


Chinese as well as to the Japanese. Not only are 


yw peril’ persists and ts applied to 


ating restrictions 


Chinese subject to the same hum: 
regard to immigration as the Japanese, but before 
war they actually faced greater obstacles in seeking 
ry to this country. Recent efforts to have the tmmigra- 
laws eased as a gesture of United Nations solidarity 
ve run up against a stone wall of Opposition in 
Coneress. 
Suspicion of Russia is of course extremely widespread. 
stands as the most serious obstacle to the creation of 
l-out United Nations war strategy and to the imme- 
formulation of post-war plans for the world. The 
if of this feeling are complex Undoubtedly it is in 
rt the outgrowth of a systematic campaign of mis- 
resentation long carried on by people who regarded 
nmunism as a threat to their status in life. But the 
t government itself contributed to this susptcion by 


king it difficult for newspapermen and scholars to 
tain undoctored and complete information on many 


ects of Soviet life. For a long period after the revolu- 
n few newspapers maintained regular correspondents 
in the Soviet Union itself. The men who were sup- 
posed to cover Russia were stationed in Riga and War- 


saw, and these cities became regular rumor factories, 
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turning out a never-ending succession of stories of 
Starvation, revolts, and massacres—stories that were usu- 
ally either gross exaggerations or sheer fabrications. 
These tales have left a mark on American thinking that 
makes post-war cooperation difficult. 

With a view to dividing the Allies, the Nazis have 
sought to perpetuate old misunderstandings and to 
create new ones. We have all heard whispers to the effect 
that the British were holding back; that China was ready 
to make a deal with Japan; that Russia was either too 
weak to hold out against Hitler and would end by mak- 
ing peace with the Axis, or that it was getting too strong 
and might overrun Europe. If stories of this sort can 
circulate when our very lives depend on the strength and 
unity of the United Nations, what can we expect after 


the struggle has been won and the danger removed? 


Some of the myths which have influenced our think- 
ing are not truly myths at all; they are lies that have been 
consciously perpetrated for political purposes. But they 
are really no more dangerous than the outworn economic 
ideas which most of us carry around as excess baggage. 
These ideas are not the result of foreign machinations. 
They are good old American ideas which many of us 
have had all of our lives. The grandfather of them all is 
the assumption that our prosperity as a nation depends 
on gold. This seems like a harmless enough idea, but 
because we allowed it to dominate our thinking in the 
1920's we have nearly three-fourths of the world’s gold 
supply stored away today at Fort Knox and elsewhere. 
The fact that this gold is completely useless to us unless 
we wish to exchange it for goods—which we don’t—is 
immaterial. What really matters is that our lust for gold 
forced every nation in the world off the gold standard 
and contributed materially to the spread of economic 
nationalism that culminated in Nazi aggression and 
World War II 

A companion belief to faith in the mystic properties 
of gold is the widespread conviction that our national 
well-being dé pends on selling more than we buy abroad. 
This was true as long as the United States was a debtor 


country. But after World War I this country ceased to be 


a debtor and became one of the world’s two great credi- 


tor nations. The inevitable result of our refusal to buy 
increased amounts of the goods and services of other 
countries was the collapse of their ability to pay their 
debts and to buy American goods, 

Secretary Hull endeavored to break the log jam of 
trade restrictions by his reciprocal-trade program. But his 
efforts uncovered another queer kink in our thinking that 
may give us no end of trouble when we tackle the pr: \b- 
lems of reconstruction after the war. We seem to have 
the notion that trade concessions to other countries are a 
sign of weakness and that we have somehow scored a 
victory when we force other countries to make greater 
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concessions than we are willing to grant ourselves. This 
idea is probably an outgrowth of the belief that all for- 
eign nations are constantly trying to put something over 
Sam. Also m of 


gotiations as a game in which the object is to 


on Uncle iny Americans like to think 
trade n 
opponent. Anyone who tries 
real purpose of negotiation is to 
fun. He 
abuse that would be heaped on a Brooklyn umpire who 


a game in the last of the 


against the 


to point out that the 


increase trade is spoiling the 


a score 
risks the kind of 


called ninth, with the home 
the bases full, 


team none out, and the Dodgers 


up, 
trailing by one run. This misplaced sporting concept 


more than just trade negotiations. It crops up 


ye ‘ 
affects j 


whenever the terms of an international agreement are 


announced. The latest example may be found in the press 
commentary on the relative merits of the Keynes and the 
American plan for currency stabilization. 

Another, somewhat more subtle, form of this same 


the assumpti that we shall be the losers if we 


ney 
demanding full repayment. 


1 1S 


large sums of m for reconstruction in 


Europe and Africa without 


to most people that few even stop 


} 
advance 


This seems so obvious 


The NATION Ma 
to give it a second thought. Yet economists have 
peatedly pointed out that it was the demand for 
ment of money owed us rather than the money adva 
that brought on the great depression of 1929. It 
interesting paradox that the three periods in whi 
United States has prospered most, 1915-19, 19 
and 1939-42, were in each instance periods in 
we were shipping abroad vast quantities of go 
which payment was never and will never be rc 
The key to that paradox lies in the fact that a larg< 

of our industry and agriculture is geared to export tr 
During the 20's our exports were supported by large 
scale foreign investments. More recently they have | 
supported by the government—which means thi 
payers. But the country as a whole is better off, r 

less of ultimate repayment, because millions of jobs | 
been created. There is a limit, of course, to the am 
supplies that we can ship abroad wihout sacrifice by 
own population, That limit has been reached during 
but 


never succeeded in even approaching full emp! 


it has never been reached in peace time. W<« 


without a large export trade. 
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Nearly all the foregoing kinks are present in our 
+} nga because our minds are still largely conditioned 
} 
i 


.< } , , , . 
world as it existed before the last war. Sociologists 


ted out that it usually takes the better part of 


t for ideas to catch up with as 1dden change 
tances, and they regard this ‘‘cultural lag’’ as 
Unfortunately, the cultural lag in this case 


luly prolonged A new generation has grown 
1918, and its thinking, generally speaking, ts 


: 
1 better adjusted to the responsibilities of 


f re | ed against some forms of interna- 
yperation than they are today. As individuals 
ns respond favorably to the idea of international 
1, either in the political or the economic 


Ah an aPeusacce f on aaa f mt 
Dut there has always peen powerful group Oppo- 
I é ri 


speci proposals for furthering that coope fa- 


i i 
The soil in which such opposition flourishes has 
1 5 . | 1 
repared by our press, a large portion of which, 
’ 
daily newspapers and w magazines, has 


tely ¢ oht throinich the r infirce nohlic 
ely sougnt througn tne years to confuse public 


on essentials of our foreign policy 
| 


re 1s no necessity for designating tne papers and 
A 


} 


ines that have consistently d 


distorted news and re- 
1 to shameless flag-waving tn order to influence pub- 
nion on vital international issues. At least four of 


intry’s largest newspaper chains have indulged in 


practices, together with at least two weeklies of 


circulation. Although this highly organized press 
thrice failed to swing a Presidential election, its abil- 
befog popular thinking on relatively technical mat- 
is beyond dispute. And it seems to be still powerful, 
nite Pearl Harbor and despite repeated disclosures of 
leadly parallel between the war-time editorial poli- 
cies of some of these papers and the Nazi propaganda 
» as revealed in the short-wave broadcasts from Berlin. 
No one can say exactly what obligations the United 
States will have to assume after this war. But tt is clear 
that they will be much heavier than any we were willing 
assume in 1919. If World War III is to be prevented, 
some form of international organization will have to be 
set up. If it is to succeed, the United States must not only 
n but assume a position of leadership proportionate 
to its financial, military, and commercial] strength. The 
eads of both parties are prepared to accept the responsi- 
lity. But they risk the same repudiation that the lead- 
ership of Wilson and Taft met with a quarter of a century 
o unless the pre-1914 cobwebs in American thinking 
can be cleared away. 
{Thes is the first of a number of articles planned to ex- 
re the fundamental problems of the peace. In coming 
issues Mr. Stewart will develop his ideas on interna- 
tional reconstruction, and Stuart Chase will examine the 
economic problems that lie in wait for us.) 
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A R. BROWNING 'S letter to a London evening iournal 

/ . p 

/ informing it that Mrs. Brows s father was nota 
re r { [ ( f } 
gentlema " ( 
Wi iy favoral t t] writer Wer Vy we ene 1 
concede that our fine clay is clay... . But it is c t 
of, too, that everything relative to Mrs. Browning is matter 
of literary history... . 1 A mistake of fact was to be corrected 
- May , >) 
FHE CHICAGO TRIBUNI] upholds extreme Radical 
Opinions wil ) rer eration, af 1! thoughtfulne S$, 
and proves t yelling, hallooing, extravagance, and vitu- 
Pp w10n a not t y either to pecuniary success or great 
influen May 14, 1868 
GOOD NEWS for the bo IX 1 Dick: or, Street Life 
in New Y« h the Boot by Horatio A i 
is for s this morning. Price $1.25. (Advt.)—May 
7 r¢ 
i4, di 


ABOUT THE ONLY THING accomplished by Congress 


in the past week has been 


he passage hy the House of the 
joint reso!ution restoring [to statehood} North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, .. . after 


one day’s debate, by 108 to 35.—May 21, 1868. 


THE IMPEACHMENT fof President Andrew Johnson} 
ended—we presume it is safe to say so—on Saturday, tn the 
defeat of the eleventh article by a vote of 19 to 35. The 
eleventh article was considered the strongest, and was there- 
fore submitted first as a test... . This vote is generally con- 
sidered as settling the fate of impeachment, although the 
court has only adjourned until the 26th ., and the other 


articles are still pending—May 21, 1868. 


THE MAJORITY of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have reported in favor of the appropriation to pay 
for Aliaska. 
reported, alleging that .. . Aliaska is a worthless and trouble- 


. The minority of the committee have also 
some acquisition.—May 21, 1868. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION has met, and the nomi- 
nation of Grant seems, at this writing, a foregone conclusion, 
—May 21, 1868. 


ISSUED THIS DAY, the June number of Lippinceit’s Mag- 
azine... . This number contains a new poem, of 324 lines, 
by Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Advt.)—May 21, 1868. 


THE NEWS from Germany indicates increasing uneasiness 
in the relations between Prussia and France. . . . Bismarck 


. of desiring to goad France into 


begins to be suspected . 
taking the initiative in hostilities by marked manifestations 
of affection for Italy—May 28, 1868. 





Washington, April 30 

HE Federal Communications Commission, though 

by the narrow margin of four votes to three, has 
decided to defy the Kerr committee. It is im- 
portant that the basis of the commission’s action be 
thoroughly understood. Under Section 9-a of the Hatch 
Act, the commission, like all federal agencies, is for- 
bidden to employ persons holding ‘membership in any 
political party or orgazination which advocates the over- 
throw of our constitutional form of government in the 
United States."" The appropriation acts of 1942 and 1943 
reinforce this by barring from public office “any person 
who advocates, or is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the government of the 
United States by force or violence.’’ Under the law, how- 
ever, the responsibility for enforcing these statutes and 
for finally determining the qualifications of employees 
rests with the commission, as with other federal agencies. 
The Kerr committee, a special subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, was set up to check 
the findings of the Dies committee. The first three cases 
on which the Kerr committee passed were those of FCC 
employees. On one, though negatively and as though 
reluctantly, it returned a verdict of acquittal. In the case 
of Frederick L. Schuman it found there was not sufficient 
evidence “‘to support a recommendation of unfitness to 
service in the employment of the government at this 
time.” In the case of Goodwin Watson and William E. 
Dodd, Jr., the finding was “unfit for the present to con- 
tinue in government service.”’ But this is not the standard 
“Nowhere,” the Federal Communica- 
“does the subcommittee 


1 


sect by the law. 
tions Commissions points out, 
report charge that these employees ‘have membership in 
any political party or organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional form of government,’ 
. nor does the subcommittee report find that any of 
them ‘advocates, or... is a member of an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the government of the 
United States by force or violence.’ Nor does the sub- 
committee report set forth any other reason in law, in 
fairness, or arising out of the exigencies of the present 
war for the dismissal of these employees at this time.” 
The Kerr committee did, indeed, lay down its own 
law, centering around its own definitions of ‘‘subversive 
activity.” “Subversive activity in this country,”’ it said, 
“derives from conduct intentionally destructive of or 


inimical to the government of the United States—that 
which seeks to undermine its institutions, or to distort 


The ECC Holds Fast 


BY I. F. STONE 
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its functions, or to impede its projects, or to lessen its 
efforts, the ultimate end being to overturn it all. § 
activity may be open and direct as by effort to overthrow, 
or subtle and indirect as by sabotage.” But the Kerr 
mittee fails to meet its own comfortably broad st 
ard. ‘The general comments contained in the sub 
mittee’s report,” the commission's ruling states, “fai 


specify wherein Watson and Dodd have run afoul! of 
this definition, or wherein Schuman has avoided its | 
Was Watson’s and Dodd's conduct ‘destructive ... or 


was it on the other hand inimical to the government. . .’? 
Did they ‘seek to undermine its institutions’? Or did | 
seck to ‘distort its functions’? Was their activity 

and direct... * ? Or was it on the contrary ‘subtle and 
direct. . .’? No answer to these questions is afforded 
by the subcommittee.” 

The most specific finding made by the Kerr « 
mittee was that Watson had “‘for several years past ... 
associated himself on many and frequent occasions with 
men ... whose aims and purposes were subvers 
this government, and has associated with men who 
vocated the overthrow of this government.’’ But the 
commission complains that “these men are now! 
named, nor is his relation to them stated.”” The Kerr 
committee seems to have gone several steps farther than 
the Dies committee in the direction of star-chamber pro 
cedure. “We have been unable,” the FCC reports, “to 
determine with any precision the grounds for the sub- 
committee’s findings. Our general counsel was dir 
to attend the hearings before the subcommittee 
observer for the commission; but permission to attend 
was refused him by the subcommittee.” 

Watson, Schuman, and Dodd are employed in the com- 
mission’s Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service. Theit 
reports, as the commission points out, “come under the 
daily scrutiny . . . of responsible officials of Military Intel- 
ligence, Naval Intelligence, Office of Strategic Services, 
State Department, OWI, Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, BEW, Lend-Lease, Department of Justice, 
etc. It is inconceivable that any bias, distortion or sub- 
version could escape the attention of these agencics.” 
The FCC, on the contrary, brings forward letters of 
mendation from Military Intelligence, Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, the OSS, and the War Shipping Administration, 
which testify to the good work of these men. 

That this is so is not surprising, for all three are 0 
of ability, strongly anti-fascist, and genuinely devoted 
The anti-fascism which makes them suspect to political 
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-etins and unpopular with proto-fascists is of course 
irce of their usefulness. ‘All three,’’ as the com- 


; } points out, “by reason of their cl: 





se contact and 
istive study of world affairs, perceived earlier than 


yf their countrymen the rising menace of the Nazis, 





Fascists, and Japanese. Spurred on by this insight, they 
sought by speech, by writing, and by cooperation with 


working toward similar ends to awaken their coun- 
n to the peril which became manifest to all Ameri- 
Pearl 


re “farsighted and aggressive in opposing Nazism 


Harbor."” Their only crime is that they 


I ism. 
me time, perhaps more out of fear of a rabid 


than out of conviction, Congress has been 


on this kind of war against anti-fascists. The re- 
inverse selection, has been to cull from govern- 
issues 


se who feel most deeply about the bas 


war and are therefore pret ared to work hardest 


for it. The policy of retreat before these attacks has only 
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encouraged reaction. Last year, when the office of Facts 
and Figures let Malcolm Cowley 
Dies. The Vice 


attack upon the Dies committee last April was spoiled 


resign, it strengthened 


effect of President Wallace’s vigorous 
when Milo Perkins forced the resignations of C. Hartley 
Grattan and Maurice Parmelee, thus by implication ad- 


had Men 


d good-will could have been mobilized at 


mitting charges the Vice-President refuted 
of decency an 
that time in Congress; they would have defended the 
BEW if the BEW had defended itself. They can be ap- 
pealed to again. The FCC 


saction has provided a strong point around which 


by standing up courageously 


the wavering can be rallied. A victory for the FCC would 


help clear the capital, which has become 


air of the 
noxious and unhealthy. Progressive officials have grown 
afraid, and try to hire men without political pasts, which 


often means without political convictions. These do not 


make the most militan 


t anti-fascists. The fight to back the 
FCC is a fight to invigorate the war effort. 


North African Trian ole 


BY CLAUDE McKAY 


S SOON as you reach North Africa, if your eyes 
and perceptions are good, you are aware of the 
struggle for a living among three clearly defined 


. groups—Christian, Jew, Moslem. But you also observe 

; that the struggle has reached a certain balance, with each 
group held within its limits 

[he Moslem natives form the largest group, but in 

; the modern social and political set-up in North Africa 

| they have been pushed down to the bottom. They are in 

sition of a subject people, with no voice in the 

irs of state. The Europeans declare that the Moslems 

re naturally medieval-minded and backward, that they 

are in their present position because they refused to 

accept the French civil code, and that the real reason for 

t refusal was their polygamy. But to accept the French 

; ode a Moslem would have to abure not only polyg- 

rie but the main tenets of his religion. Moreover, about 


fourths of the North African native population 


of peasants, shepherds, and hired workers so 
” rty-stricken that a man can barely afford one wife. 
lass of native 


new middle « functionaries created 
French, who have been educated tn the Franco- 
hools, cannot maintain more than one wife de- 
The Moslem wife is an expensive luxury. She can 


outside work to help her husband as the Christian 





Jewish women can, Moslem marries 





and when the 





he must pay a good sum, the amount dependent on his 








means, to the parents of the bride. Only the very wealthy 
—pashas, caids, cadis, and other notables—can indulge 
in polygamy. 

It is not polygamy that hinders the North African 
native from adopting the French civil code but his whole 
way of life, which is an integral, perhaps the most im- 
portant, part of his religion. In a Moslem country you 
are born a Moslem and remain one al] your life even if 
you never enter a mosque. Your birth and marriage, 
divorce and death are recorded under Koranic law. Your 
property is regulated according to the laws of the Koran. 
(Moslems think that their own code is superior to the 
French in some respects: for example, when a Moslem 
woman marries, she retains contro] over her own prop- 
erty, as the Frenchwoman does not.) 

The Moslems have remained imprisoned behind the 
ancient social-economic-religious systern of Islam. And 
though they groan and complain of oppression in their 
medieval prison, they seem to prefer it to the modern 
way of life. Banking is the mainstay of modern society, 

Moslem can ¢ 


place his money tn a Christian 


but no true yperate a bank and charge in- 


terest. He will, however, 


or Jewish bank and accept the interest paid on it. In 
North Africa the French have built new towns of striking 
neo-Moorish architecture. But Moslems do not live in 


them. althouch some of the wealthy ones own houses in 


the new towns, It is not merely that houses in the inacces- 








sible and mysterious native quarters are cheaper; custom 
also holds the Moslems in their antique setting. Because 
the Moslem wife, except on special occasions, cannot go 


outdoors, she practically lives on the roof top. There in 
the he lolls with other 


daytime s} visits 
women across the roofs. During those hours no man may 


unveiled and 
go up to the roof or even look up from the street. 

All Jews in North Africa have the status of Europeans. 
Under the French regime they have been so rapidly Euro- 
peanized—the Cremieux decrees conferred French citi- 
zenship on all Algerian Jews as far back as 1870—that 
their way of life is closer to the European pattern than 
is that of many Spanish and Portuguese immigrants. Jews 
throughout North 
Their schooling is so thoroughly European that many of 


Africa wear only European clothes. 


the younger generation do not know the Arabic lan- 
guage. No casual observer can tell them from the Spanish 
and French, 

The French writer Henry de Montherlant said some 
torch-bearers of European 


rth Africa. Certainly they are the mod- 


years ago that Jews were th 


civilization in N 


ern ferment in North African life. As a group they 
appear to be more in harmony with their environment 


than other Europeans. No one knows how many Jews 


there are in Algeria since they have not been counted as 


such for many generations, but it is known that they 


iropeans, as they do 


outnumber the French and other E: 
ia and Morocco. 


In competition with Europeans, the Jews have pushed 


in Tun 


1 


{ily 
munity life and a knowledge of Arabic. Also they have 


steas thead. They nave in their favor a close-knit com- 


an understanding of the character of the Moslems, which 


the French apparently lack 
the 
way of trading, the Moslems prefer to trade with the 


And because the Jews know 
needs of the Moslems and are familiar with their 
Jews. The Jews are the middlemen, par excellence, of 
North Africa, With the desperate crisis of French finance 
at the beginning of the nineteen thirties, the competition 
between Frenchmen and Jews became acute. 

Since North African production is in the hands of big 
business using cheap native labor, it undersold on the 
French market the production of the French peasantry. 
Governments rose and fell in Paris, but all agreed that 
Frenchmen must be protected from the threat of cheap 


African importations. A cartel plan was set up for the 


| 
French colonies, and North Africa was required to sup- 
ply commodities to France on the quota system. Goods 
piled up in the warchouses of Algeria, Tunisia, and 


Morocco 
In their pre dicament the North African French vented 


wheat and barley corn and wine. 


their wrath on the left parties in the French parliament 
and on the Jews. Many openly declared that the mass 
naturalization of Jews in Algeria had been a capital mis- 
take and that a quota system should be applied to Jews in 


the professions, 
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In North Africa the French mentality is conseryatiy. 
to the point of reaction. A visitor to the colonies gets ¢! 
impression that it is there that the powerful rightist tend. 
ency in the French nation is most securely intre: 
The spirit of free criticism which used to exert 
fluence over the press, the theater, and all intellectu 
in France has been absent. In extenuation of the Fre; 
colonists it should be said that as rulers and larg 
exploiters they must constantly consider the natiy 
lation, whose dominant class has a feudal outlook 
and holds ideas incomprehensible to the modern mind 

During the economic crisis of the nineteen thirt 
native North Africans were stirred for the first tim 
agitation for social reform. This was not an ind 
ence movement, but an attempt to get the n 
better deal within the framework of the French ; 
tration. Its leaders were mainly young North At 
who had been educated in France. They were a 
their co-religionists in France, thousands of wl 
settled there after the First World War. These M 
in France had joined the Radical Socialist or the 
ist Party. Hence the efforts of the French ci\ 
military authorities in North Africa to suppre: 
movement were nullified by the support given 
the leftists in France. Though they possessed no organ 
ized power in North Africa, the left parties could bring 
pressure on the French government to compel th: 
African administrations to permit legal propagat 
a free native press. Simultaneously a movement 
started for closer relations between Jewish and M 
youth; Jewish opinion was always moderate or 
because the privileges the Jews had acquired in N 
Africa were won with the help of liberal elen 
France. This faint portent of a political understanding 
between Moslems and Jews infuriated the French 
ists even more than the growing native movement, w! 
the French press was inclined to treat with amused 
condescension. 

Strangely enough, just at this time a wave of unf 
tunate incidents between Moslems and Jews spread al! 
over North Africa. Arab hoodlums attacked Jews on 
the street, usually singling out wealthy and pron 
men. The attacks were generally attributed to Nazi pro] 
ganda, but the Moslem leaders denied this and said the) 
were instigated by members of the Croix de Feu and the 
Camelots du Roy. In fact, the native press published the 
sensational news that in some instances French officers 
were actually discovered inciting the Moslem rabble to 
riot against the Jews. 

In Spanish North Africa, where the Jews and Mos: 
lems have remarkably cordial relations, the peace was 
not disturbed. When news of the violence between 


Moslems and Jews in French North Africa reached the 
' 


! 


Spanish Republican administration in Tetuan, it 
. . he 
a proclamation calling upon both peoples to remembef 
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r long association and to respect each other's rights 








thet 
toms. This proclamation was read in the mosques 
nagogues, prominently affixed to walls, and p ib- 
in the Spanish newspapers. But it was not fe- 
rted in any French newspaper. It was printed only by 
the f il native newspaper /’ Action Marocaine. 
the reactionary Spanish monarchy was more 
vard the subject natives than the French Re- 
[he Spanish regime permitted nationalist publi- 
m Egypt and Syria to enter the country; the 
Fy barred them. It allowed the natives some sem- 
of freedom of speech, which was denied in the 
The Spanish permitted circulation of the 
Hassani silver money; the French compelled the 
er money which was often in a state of fluctua- 
Fven the Spanish Catholic church enjoys more pres- 

1 the French Catholic church among the Moslems. 

the wisdom of long experience or perhaps because 

ir Spanish national pride, Spanish priests show no 

» proselytize Moslems. 

French clergy has been accused by the Moslems of 
exercising religious influence through the administration. 
Whether this is true or not, the most serious crisis in 
French-Moslem relations occurred in the nineteen thir- 
ties n the French Moroccan administration promul- 


| the Dahir Berbére. For some reason which remains 
re to the neutral observer, the French desired to 
the Bert 


Atlas Mountains under the French civil code and even- 


rs living in the Souss and beyond the 
' °° %, or 

y to make citizens of them. The Berbers are monoga- 

sts, their women go unveiled, and their local councils 

So the French 

*ht to detach the Berbers from the Arabs by for- 


are not strictly based on Koranic law 


iding Moslem teachers and preachers to penetrate into 
interior. Not only North Africa but the entire Mos- 


world protésted against the French decree. To 


nstrate solidarity with the rude Berbers the young 
ritators discarded the red fez and silk burnoose for the 
turban of the Berbers. 


Their organs carried on an incessant campaign against 


woolen burnoose and 

the new law, and they were supported by the publica- 
s of their leftist friends in France. The Spaniards too 

rallied to the side of the Moslems and declared that 

0 possessed a spiritual unity which the nations 

{ respect. 

As relations between the conservative North African 


nistrations and the native leaders drifted from bad 


orse, France itself turned more sharply to the left. 
When Spain installed a republican government, the 
rejoiced, but the French colonists were cold to 

new turn of events. By the time the Popular Front 


government came to power in France, military and colo- 





opinion in North Africa was belligerently opposed 





+ 


it. The North African militarists not only threatened 





to march to the aid of General Franco; they ordered the 
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Popular Front government to cease its support of the 


native propagandists and consent to the dissolution o 
their organizations in North Africa. Finally, just before 
the government fell, it yielded. The native organizations 
were proscribed and their leaders arrest 
Thus the native movements and their 


first casualties of the reinforced French fascists. 


In the Wind 


——————— — 
ENATOR C. WAYLAND BROOKS of Illinois spoke 
as a felhow-sull rw add sed a recent ‘ ) 

mass-meetit O pro Nazi atre gainst the Jews. He 

proclaimed himself a of minorities because he was 
himself a member of a minority. The treatment of Republi- 


cans under the New Deal, he said, is comparable to that of 


Jews under Hitler. 


THE 


Roosevelt socia 


CHARLESTON 


lly acce ptable “Mi 


News and Courier finds President 


Roosevelt,” it says, ‘is a 


pleasant gentleman, well born and well to do, and we would 


welcome another visit from him. With regard to helping 
believe the 


along the war, the News and Courier does not 


President's personal tours do any appreciable amount of good, 
but he apparently enjoys them hugely, and they give the 


crowds something to shout about. 


TECHNOCRACY, INC., ann 


that it welcomes the participation of “all types of peor 


ounces in its current literature 
} se 


le, 
but “‘aliens, Asiatics, and politicians are barred.” 


IT SEEMS there has been some misunderstanding about the 
treatment of anti-fascist prisoners in Spain. The Brooklyn 
reports, “‘is 


Tablet clears it up. “No citizen of Russia,” it 


allowed to enjoy what prisoners in Spain enjoy.” 


THE NEVER AGAIN ASSOCIATION, in England, has 
worked out a post-war program for Germany. Among other 
things, Germany would be broken up into “its component 
parts,” and England would expe! all Axis nationals “and all 


refugees with very few exceptions.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A Czech waitress forty-one years old 


to two years in prison for inefhicient serv- 


. Crime is increasing in 


has been sentenced 
ice to a group of Nazi soldiers. 
Norway too: before Germany took over, the average number 
of criminal prosecutions was 120 to 150 per year; in 1942 it 
was 1,800, and this year it 1s already more than 500... . 
At a Norwegian factory some 250 men were herded into a 
In the middle of 


ia ard 


raised through 


large room to listen to a Quisling orator 
} 


his speech their interest increased visibly. A large f 
had 
1 


hind the speaker, The perpetrator 


1} 


reading “Long Live been 


the King’ 
an opening in the floor be 
of the disturbance could not be found. 


[We mvite our readers to submit material for In the Wind. 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best item.} 
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Europe Against Hitler 


Il. THE GUERRILLA FIGHTERS 


HE peoples of the occupied Slavic countries— 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia—have suf- 
fered such inconceivable miseries and hardships 
that they look forward to an Allied invasion even more 
eagerly than the peoples of Western Europe. The Nazis 
were indifferent to Quislings in these regions, and with 
the exception of Slovakia and Croatia, which were set 
puppet states, the Slavic countries 


up as “independent” 


were directly incorporated, territorially and economically, 
into the German 

Nazi oppression here has been particularly cruel. 
“Summary courts” have power to sentence suspects with- 
out even the pretense of a trial. Heydrich’s summary 
courts executed 394 Czech citizens in the course of a few 
weeks and ordered 1,300 others handed over to the 
Gestapo. In Yugoslavia the shooting of 50 or more citi- 
yens for the death of one German soldier was at one 
time almost a daily occurrence. The Belgrade paper Orass 
says that up to November, 1941, 2,100 persons were 
executed in Shabac, 2,540 in Kraljevo, and 4,576 in 
Kragujevac. The massacres in Poland are beyond belief. 
At least two million Polish Jews have been murdered, 


“living space.” 


and an indeterminable number have died in concentra- 
tion camps. In one concentration camp, Oswiecm, to 
which 85,840 prisoners had been admitted up to the 
middle of 1942, it is known that at least 57,000 have 
died. Such oppression has seriously reduced the number 
of those who can offer opposition, to say nothing of its 
effect on their spirit. Deportations for slave labor in Ger- 
many—1,200,000 Poles, 300,000 Czechs, 135,000 Yugo- 
slavs (the numbers may be higher, but those are the best 
available estimates )—have further diminished the man- 
power of resistance 

Severe labor measures have been imposed on all the 
Slavic peoples by the Nazi conquerors. The work week 
is from sixty to seventy-two hours, and the wage rates 
are generally reckoned to be about half those of German 
workers doing similar jobs. But the wage rate and what is 
actually left in the pay envelope are very different things, 
The bad 
working conditions, in addition to the food scarcity, have 
greatly weakened the population in all this region. 

Poland appears to have the most flourishing under- 
ground in Europe, perhaps because an underground 
movement has been in almost continuous operation there 


owing to deductions for the many Nazi rackets. 


BY JOHN W. GERBER AND ALFRED KANTOROWICZ 


for decades, first against czarist Russia and then against 
fascist regimes in Poland. More than a hundred under. 
ground papers are printed regularly. 

The two parts of Czecho-Slovakia—Bohemia-Morayia 
and Slovakia—must be considered separately. Bohemi: 
Moravia comprises the industrial part of Czecho-Slovakia, 
which was formerly the fifth-ranking industrial country 
of Europe. It has been incorporated into the Reich as 3 
“protectorate” and is subject to all the laws in force for 
Germans. Nowhere else in Europe has industrial sabotage 
been so efficiently organized. A recent British report 
said that there are now 30,000 workers in the Skoda arms 
factory—the 20,000 original workers and 10,000 shipped 
in to make up for loss of production caused by the s! 
down. There are innumerable stories of ingenious Czech 
workers who ship goods to the wrong address, fill gre- 
nades with sawdust, spoil steel for guns by adding for. 
eign matter. 

Slovakia is an “independent” state ruled by a puppet 
government and is officially an ally of Germany in the 
war against Russia. But whatever enthusiasm the Slovaks 
had for the war was dampened when 19,000 of 30,01 
soldiers sent to the front were reported casualties. (Many 
of them, it is believed, deserted to the Russians.) 
Slovakian troops cannot be depended on to fight guer- 
rillas; two battalions sent out for that purpose sold t 
weapons to the people they were sent to suppress. 

Yugoslavia, like Czecho-Slovakia, has been totally dis- 
membered. Bulgaria took the Macedonian part of the 
country, Hungary the northern provinces, Italy the Dal: 
matian coast. The rest was split into a so-called “aut 
mous” Croatia under Italian influence—the Quisling of 
which is Ante Pavelich, the ex-terrorist—and Serbia, 
occupied by the Nazis and ruled by them through a 
puppet government headed by General Milan Nedic. 

Yugoslavia’s lead, zinc, and copper mines, the largest 
in Europe, are now producing for the Nazis. The work- 
ing conditions of the miners, never good, have been 
made more unbearable by the lengthened hours and in- 
creased pressure. 

With German domination of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugoslavia so complete, it may seem surprising that 
vigorous resistance still goes on. Very little guerrilla war- 
fare is waged in Poland or the Bohemian Protectorate, 
but in Yugoslavia and Slovakia it has become a serious 
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. for Germany and its satellites. The fighting 
at | such proportions recently that the Nazis launched 
» full-scale military campaign, the results of which were 


reported in the German war communiqués. 

The guerrillas hold large sections of the country, pub- 
lish their own mewspapers, Operate their own radio sta- 
tions, and have been issuing their own war communiqués 

they began operations. A typical one read: “In fights 

st German, Hungarian, and Ustachi troops in Bos- 
seven towns have been captured. When Djibiljin 

Una was taken, important factories and coal 
mines fell into the patriots’ hands. Fourteen hundred 
oficers and men were killed and over a thousand taken 
prisoner. Nine important railway lines have been blown 
up, numerous stations completely demolished. The de- 
‘ruction of telephone and telegraph lines has also been 


ww” 


aif 


very effective. On the road from Banjakula, the new 
il designate for Croatia, to Prijedor, for the second 


time 500 telegraph lines and poles have been car- 


++ 


One should not be too elated over such a communiqué. 


The fact that the guerrillas have taken seven towns, in- 
luding factories and coal mines, indicates neither that 
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they wil 
holding them. At the approach of a superior enemy force 
the guerrillas simply pull out. But neither should one be 
discouraged by German communiqués on similar actions. 
After describing the difficulties of the terrain and the cun- 
ning of the patriots, they often say that “organized resist- 
ance has been broken,” which indicates merely that the 
guerrillas have broken off the fight and dispersed, to 
gather again when the Nazis divide or withdraw their 
forces. 

Of the two major Yugoslav guerrilla groups, that 
headed by General Mihailovich has Anglo-American 
support and the so-called “partisan” group has Soviet 
support. The Yugoslav government-in-exile recognizes 
both, but recognizes the “‘partisans’’ only to oppose them. 
There are also small local groups. 

It must be borne in mind that the guerrillas are over- 
whelmingly outnumbered in every area in which they 
operate. At the moment their usefulness is confined to 
tying up large contingents of troops which would other- 
wise be fighting in Russia or Africa, forcing the Nazis 
to use material badly needed for their major campaigns, 
and disrupting communications. With insufficient arms 
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wer whatever, the guerrillas cannot carry 


1 lO aif pr 
on any decisive action, but when liberating forces ap- 
proach their zone of operations, it will be another story. 


ve numbers are determined largely by 


the available equipment, they will be able to mobilize 


as soon as supplies can be dropped to 


them by United Nations planes. They will then offer a 


t to the enemy rear, and if their activities 


linated with ours, they may be an important 


fa 2 
Germany's s, including Italy, are in scarcely any 
better position than the occupied countries. They receive 
ra ration only in the degree of their willingness to 
raN Finland ts willing because of its 
f lh ! of the Soviet Unton. The leaders of Hun- 
nd B 1 are will because they have ga ned 
b s of ter ry. Rumania hopes to be compensated, 


st of Russia, for what it has lost to Hungary. 


king in its earlier territorial asptra- 


t t can hardly be looking for further conquests. 
Although the satellite countries are presumably inde- 
t, they are under indirect Nazi domination. The 
Nazis interfere in their internal administration only as 
I tary ind ¢ nic reasons require, but Gestapo 
agents and military and economic “counselors” keep 
careful watch over all activities. 
Nazi troops in these countries are not present as ocau- 
pational fore but as allies of the government, sent to 


guard strategic frontiers and communications centers. 


Though they are, of course, available to put down any 

lar re-S< le rebellions. the suppression of isolated resist- 

ance, or potential resistance, is left to the police forces 
i 


and armies of the nation concerned. They go about it 


vigor ly, for they know that if German troops went 
into action a German military dictatorship would prob- 
ably follow. R tance in the satellite countries, there- 
fore, ts revolutionary and not, as tn the occupied coun- 
tries, simply war for national independence. Since local 
Gestapos can operate with more efficiency, underground 
work in the satellite countries is infinitely more difficult 
than in the occup! | countries. 

Finland and Hur may be considered as a single 


problem for several 1 t] ha trong racial and 
language ties, their recent histories are similar, and, most 
important, the Nazis have assigned them similar roles in 

r plan for the New Europe. Finland in the North and 
Hungary wn the South are Hitler's two aces in the hole, 
reserved for the time when he will try to line up Britain 


and the United States against ‘inland and Hun- 


evoke similar emotional responses in certain circl $ 
Britain and America. Hungary carried on its first 
isade against Bolshevism” in 1919, against Bela Kun. 


Bolsheviks during the same period, 


~ 


ntly. Americans and Britons worked 
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up strong sympathies for both, which makes them | 





gambits in Hitler's game. 

Finland had the aid of General von der Goltz and, 
German expeditionary corps when Marshal Mannerheim 
and his White Guards seized control from the | 
in 1918, and Germany has ever since maintained 
fluence in Finnish military circles. The Social Democry: 









Party that subsequently grew into Finland's lead 





litical party has never been noted for whok 





advocacy of democratic action. In 1930, when 1 ct 





members of the party split away and won twenty-three 





seats in the Diet, the party leaders applauded the ; 






Lapua movement's proposal to jail the militan: | 






suppress their party. What organization remai: 





basis for resistance to Finland's current partici . 
the war—trade-union membership has declined ' 






45 per cent during the past twenty years—has ap; 





weakened by 
which stoutly maintains that Finland is fighting o: 


been further government pro; 






its “independence and integrity” and has no obl ne 





to any “great power.” 

Finland’s recent elections are not to be confus 
democratic processes. Popular participation w 
pended, and the electoral college that voted Rist 







into power two years ago was simply reconvened to r 





the performance. The “new” government prompt! 
cluded a commercial treaty with Germany that 





the economies of the two countries indissolubly t: 
If there is any sentiment in the country for joining ¢ 
United Russia—it has not 
strength to make itself felt. 

Hungary, the first fascist state in Europe, h: 
the chief beneficiary of the Nazi conquest of Euro: 
the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia in 1938 H 






Nations—including 





.) 








got the southeastern strip of Slovakia and a part of su! 
Carpathian Russia. Later it took over the rest of 
Carpathian Russia, a strip of territory in eastern S! 

half of Rumania’s Transylvanian provinces, parts of Ser 


bia, and other bits and pieces. Hungary's area and 








lation were thereby approximately doubled. As a n 






consequence, anti-fascist propaganda was not 


favorably by most Hungarians during the days 






German army’s invincibility. 
With the revisionists in the saddle, delighted to c- 






1 


operate with Germany, Hungary was controlled with 4 












relatively light hand. Whereas hundreds of thousands 
Finnish and Rumanian soldiers were sent to the easte! 


front, and Bulgaria was overrun with Nazi troops, H 






+4 ¢ 


gary contributed only a small force to the war, ar 
Nazis 
and “counselors” in key administrative positions 
There have recently been rumors of peace feelers ft 
high places in Hungary. Prime Minister Kallay is said‘ 


limited their occupation forces to Gestapo ! 









have been directing inquiries to the Vatican, and Court 
Bethlen, the prospective Darlan, was reported on a mys! 
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ir of Europe to line up support. In addition, Jead- 
f Hungary's Social Democratic Party have been mak- 
g speeches and writing articles increasingly pro-United 
Nations in tone. It must be remembered, however, that 
| democratic forces in Hungary were pretty well 
when White Guards under Admiral Horthy 
ned out the Bela Kun regime in 1919. It is significant 
Social Democratic Party was allowed to live even 

r the Nazis came in. 
T ene democratic forces of resistance in Hun- 
ary still appear to be underground. Early this year Radio 
“accused of 
’ Reports of 


sabotage are becoming more frequent. It is likely that 


Berlin announced the arrest of 664 persons 
having tried to overthrow the state by force.’ 


the “peace” talk in Hungary is designed to check the in- 
lisillusionment of the people with Germany. The 
Hungarian peasants may not play a big role in winning a 
1 Nations victory, but they will be a big factor in 
lishing a democratic peace. After hundreds of years 
tion to a variety of — they will be skep- 

mut any new set of rulers. But they will welcome 
ake the land from the pro- 
larters 


ronment which will 
German aristocracy which controls about three-qu 
1 give it into their hands. 
¢ 7. 


ncluding article of this series, on the forces of 


= athew ¢ IN}; nyeatrie a” : OYmIA } 
ance in the other satellite countries and in Germany 


1 ill appear next u eek. } 


Oil La franco 


BY SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


HE - ate Fe artment assumes f 
the shipment of Americ 


an oil to Spain. “A 
Spanish bes "’ runs an official statement, 


Philadelphia a shipment of lubricating oil, 
and trans- 


ull responsibility for 


“took as cargo 

of a 

type required for certain essential industrial 

rtation purposes and which under present conditions 
be obtained only in the United States.” 

Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes “‘knows nothing about these shipments.’’ Nor, it 
seems, do the Spanish people, whose favor is so earnestly 
sought by certain Washington circles. The domestic 
broadcasts of Franco’s Falange, as monitored by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and made available by 
the Office of War Information, have contained no refer- 


ence in recent weeks to the arrival of American goods in 
Anat 


One Sefior Riega, lately returned from Spain, offers a 
ble explanation for Franco’s silence. In a broadcast 

n Venezuela, Radio Caracas quotes Riega as saying: 
“If the recent observations of the North American am- 
bassador to Madrid were true, it is certain that the North 
ie ant 


4\ 


an gasoline in Spain is evaporating. Three months 
ago, when I left Madrid, the gasoline that had gone to 
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Spain was either delivered to the Axis or stor . 
The Nazis applaud our Spanish policy. Early in March 
a seu cean dispatch to North America with 2 Madrid 
ite line called attention to the fact that American oil 


ies were coming from Sensei: and Aruba in 
Spanis| 1 tankers and therefore were not —— ry Amer- 
ica of any oil. Another Nazi commentator argued that 
Germany had helped Spain more than Ameri a had. He 

ipments to 


implied, of course, that further American shi 


Spain would not disturb Germany, that, in fact, if Ger- 
many occupied Spain, it would be well pleased to find 


large stocks of American supplies. 

The State Department is cone ent: “The purposes 
to which these oils are to be put in Spain have been care- 
fully examined by United States officials.” 

In his domestic broadcasts Franco attacks the United 
Nations with increasing vigor. ‘The Jewish banks of 
New York and London,” screams the Falange station at 
Valladolid, “in concert with Bolshevism, unleashed this 
war. Should it really be their hour, it would pass down 
as the end of Europe. But like a brilliant ray of hope 
Hitler’s voice has assured us that this fight will not 
finish as the Jews wish, with the extermination of the 
Aryan race. It will finish with the destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry.” The same station frankly points out that 
“the Caudillo has never hidden the fact that his sym- 
pathies in the present war cannot be with the enemies of 
the Axis.”’ The Barcelona radio warns that “new sacri- 
fices and new struggles are required. Today a few Span- 
ish volunteers assert on Russian soil the will to final 
victory. We must be ready for the future, when Spain's 
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imperial routes will unfold under our eyes as a tangible people, for the latter had been currently informed of 4, 
developments in the forest of Katyn. [ Apparently, Pr 

Castillo had his Chief of Cabinet there, spending | 

holiday. } Political circles in Buenos Aires are of th: 






reality, thanks to the blood of those who fell for Spain.” 





The Seville radio says: “In time of peace we must pre- 






armies on their eternal watc 





h in 





—= 
- 
~ 
lol 
> 
on] 

~ 

“ 


that the British and United States governments wil 





Europe and Africa remain on the alert.’ “Spain is a 





to face the alternatives of backing the Bolsheviks 








nation in readiness for combat,” asserts a Barcelona com- ; ‘ 
— - , . morally approving of the crimes committed by M: 
mentator. “We have fully realized that pacifism is the , ae ‘A 
' of moving away from the Kremlin in a more or kess , 
attitude of sheep, and we in our own flesh have more of , . 





cealed manner. 




















[his new belligerence might be interpreted as prepara- Bienes Balle: Wa tn the Anis Geaitiins bite neve HB: 
tion for an attack on our forces in North Africa. A more nected the British and the Americans with the hor: Brus 
plausible hypothesis is that Franco, under Nazi direction, tice which the BBC called the Smolensk crime. All we have As 
has been trying, by the mere threat of attack, to immobi- said in this connection is that we fail to understan ® Base lj 
lize a considerable Allied force on the border of Spanish nations which call themselves civilized and wear 1. 7 
Morocco. United States supplies will be useful in carry- pings of liberty and freedom can stoop to side with the To ™ 

sworn enemies of civilization and freedom. i | 
Tokyo Radio: The severance of diplomatic relat he. [Witness lik 

t el ] Ts : K tween the Soviet Union and the Polish émigré governmen Bhurn 
Ot }( WT . 177 \al\ 2 in London is further proof of the lack of unity among the Mi§ucke low 
anti-Axis powers. This latest incident should shatter the con. [Mo justify t 

Tlf Hitler fought and won the political Battle of Munich / ; 

é | f . , fidence the smaller nations are placing in the unity of their 
tt was because he was fully aware that the democracies so-called protectors. We | uj 
would make no real stand. He knew the strength of the Made stron, 
reactionary forces, of the appeasers, of the capitulards in Paris Radio: The reasons given by Molotov for the sever 0. ag 
most of the European Cabinets and Foreign Offices. If ance of relations are considered by competent cir And words 
today Hitler has launched a new pe litical offensive in the France a confession that Moscow was guilty of t! Mand childre 
international held—whose fest result bas been the Soviet- murder in the forest of Katyn. The same circles add that it a " bl 
Polish break—it is because he sees how the United Na is in the line of Soviet policy first to exploit its allies as far M , hea 


as possible and then to drop them. 





tions have been weakened by thetr lack of a strong, 






united, genuinely democratic leadership. We are only at 
the beginning of Hitler's Second Political War. The 


excerpts given below show how tt is carried on by means 





Madrid Radio: Three Spanish physicians were en route 
to Russia by invitation today to take part in the Inter: 
Red Cross investigation of the reported slaughter of 
Poles in the Smolensk area. The newspaper ABC p 







Of the Axts radio. | 
J 








) ERLIN RADIO: A foreign agency reported last month a dispatch by a special correspondent which said the Germans . 
»» hat the Soviet Union had prohibited Poles from were continuing the work of unearthing bodies fr 4 ee - 
the Soviet Union. In connection with the mass graves common grave in Katyn Forest near Smolensk. The dispatch ##Etated on 
of Katyn this news caused much concern among the Poles said that some Red Cross delegates already had ar n ¢ rat-toot 
livine in other foreign countries. According to the Basler the scene, and that additional discoveries of similar miss JRAnd forests 
Nachrichten, the above-mentioned foreign pe report burials had been reported from other parts of Russia, Boring 1 
} een confrmed by competent authorities. The Swiss as the Odessa area, where the bodies were said to be those of q al 
ish-abanc 





Rumanian civilians. [Previous to this broadcast, the Inter 





paper makes the following statement in this connection: 


national Red Cross had announced that it would ni 
take an investigation without the consent of the %& 





“The Polish troops which were evacuated from Soviet Russia 





to the Near East and to Scotland are greatly perturbed by the 


I 














news that all Polish citizens who were deported to Soviet Union. } Awake, the 
Russia or happened to be in that country are now considered Float wi 
citizens of the Soviet Union! There are thousands of women Vichy Radio: One of the members of the United } $ Birhe men st 
and ci en and parents of Polish soldiers among the Polish who recently visited the scene of the mass murders at Rad Gnishi 
os ine Gentes 1 At the time of their departure was Dr. Kozlovski, former Prime Minister of Po! 
the Polish soldiers were assured that their families would emphasized that the Polish officers were the victims (And soon a 
cnn permitted to follow them. This change of attitude barism based on Bolshevik terror. After inspecting the Of fliers dri 
on il of the Saviet Union reveals remarkable future ments, incriminating evidence, he said that there wa Bhake loose 
pers) Every Pole recalls the mass graves of Katyn least doubt that the Katyn forests were the scene of a ms ] every 
when he thinks about the fate of his relatives in Soviet murder by the GPU, 

the 











‘ la ee 





Berlin Radio: The papers in Argentina point out that Behind the Enemy Line, by Argus, was unavoidably 0m! 


i ; ; 
Moscow's step did not come as a surprise to the Argentine bed from this issue, but will appear next week a5 Usual. 
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. [New Guinea 


y u burt not the oil and the wine 
G is violently dead, 
H 1 parallel, Mercator, torn, 
Br 1 finger from the finespun map 
As desecrate a spider's web; 
* Bap like Moses was our will again 
T > sea and push all distance back 
. ‘ BT > dry land of your wavy roads 
In days exuberantly home; 
v ke him our enemy engulfed, 
C leous-eyed in coiling ocean-troughs, 
- BS wn and drowned and beaten to the floor, 
» ET fy the praises of our war. 
v ipon this chart, traded and sailed, 
M ng the latitudes with sailor’s hemp, 
Our s mossy under deafening depths 
And words in air. A world lay in your net. 
And lren learned a land shaped like a bird, 
In le black. Here savages 
Made shrunken heads of corpses, poison darts 
Prick idden death, no man had crossed their hills. 
¢ Mt fell from Asia, severed from the East; 
kt was the last Unknown. Only the fringe 
Was nervous to the touch of voyagers. 
Business and boys looked close and would have come. 


] 


5 


ur did come, crashing the gifts of iron 
1 on crazy trails where by our blood 


( 
The rat-toothed enemy is backward inched, 
And forests bulldozed, busted into streets, 


Morning I rise and marvel at the laden 

I Lush-abandoned branch and brush of soaked 
Laocoons of trees in throes of ser- 

¢ Pent-tightening tendrils and air-clambering roots. 






Awake, the largest snowiest butterfly 
J with eyes of lavender between 
y| n strung heavily like weighted bats 
And finishing, from tree to tree, their rest. 
And soon awake the split-wing congeries 
PO! fliers driving in a line like bees 
$ ose the warming silences and storm 
im every sleeper his last easy dream. 
Surely, the frontage of the world is up 
\ on the old cosmography and stars, 
+ Mer we inscribe our whir of wings 
Jor instinctive as the climbing god's. 








Ire ¢ > 7 tr00F ] } ] 1;] 
Presume our purpose high as f it, like yc 
Or charity in every gain implied, 
Or joy of settlement for reason's sak 
See us confute logistics like a map, 

| ’ . ' r 
Our space be balanced in the scales of lig 


No longer his whose hideous horse he spur 
‘ 1 } 
Into the dream of common man, and prove 


World-wide the knowledge heart of peace. 


What happens to the dark primordial law 


Of those whose home this is, happens to us, 


I 
Seeing the preternatural fall of fire 


Strike from the sky witchdoctors, villages; 


Their desolation see us deeply trust 
And never hurt their oil and their wine: 


Peace to the science of these fevered woods, 
Their attributes, their language and their gods. 


KARL J. SHAPIRO 


I Am the Lord High Executioner 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CURMUDGEON. By 


Harold L. Ickes. Reynal and Hitchcock. $3. 


7 years everyone has been looking for the polite and 


expressive word to describe the incumbent Secretary of 


the Interior. But it has taken Philologist Ickes himself to dig 


i 


up “curmudgeon” as the right one for “Bluebeard and 


Danton and Samuel Johnson and Morgan the Pirate and 
Henry VIII and Billy the Kid" —and himself. Ickes not only 
informs us he is a curmudgeon: he claims he is a self-made 


one. His mother, he tells us, had hoped to see him become 
a Man of God. But, as he says, he would have been fore 
doomed to failure. ‘Far better to be a highly successful 


curmudgeon than an indifferent preacher.” 


Until this book was published, one assumed that the press 
could do nothing more to Ickes. But apparently he has been 


right all along in damning the papers for their d 


} 


ld 


1 
} 
if 


olical 


ingenuity. For having failed to get either him or his goat by 
strong-arm methods, they seem to have worked out a new 
technique for discrediting him. They are receiving his auto 
biography as though all the talk about his being a cur- 
mudgeon were just a gag, as though old Harold were just 


Ickes, the self-mad 


i 


} 


s 


another sentimental! stuffed shirt. This is the ultimate outrage 
Just because the executioner can laugh at himself as well as 
assassinate others, just because he can write, the press is not 
justified in remaking him into a Sunday School teacher. No, 
le, hard-working curmudgeon is not a 
fraud. He is what everybody knows a curmudgeon is; for the 
good of the country he must keep on being one; anc 
be sure that he will answer the press’s latest campaign to 
discredit him with a new declaration of war against it. No 
soft answer can really turn away a curmudgeon’s wrath. 


we may 











Ickes’: predict ble reaction to a recent editorial convert was 
as 
I had a lot of fun reading this. I was struck by the good 
I { s ik 1 pointe 
f I und 1, of « s do you, that this 
y or i ecause 
! t 1eWSpal y their ears 
aga I 1. I ] put fast one 
( 7 ) | I \¢ ES 
A r I te +] _ hat 
i a yn, Ickes wants the press to nate 
him, not to axe him into a genial old character actor. In 
} ke met P : | 
s¢ lay even have to refuse to accept his latest 
A adm n long last that he really was 
al pern n t ld ’ 


Harold Ickes is not only Secretary of the Interior and oil 


czar. He is also one of the most effective leaders of the 


Opposition to tl Administration. The reason for this ap- 
| nt para is that he is the only New Dealer of any 
consequ t in « Ihe men who are running Wash- 
in above all Harry Hopkins—believe that the Nev 
Deal is both unpopular with the country 1 detrimental to 
the conduct of t war: one of the few thoroughly efficient 
jobs ever { 1 off by the Hopkins junta has been the bury- 
in f the New Deal and the isolation of the New Dealers. 

Before the 1940 election, when the New Deal was still 
alive, Ickes was in the government as well as in the Interior 
building. As the Republicans now acknowledge, he was one 
of those most instrumental in persuading the people that the 
President had to be reelected, and in persuading the President 


in May, 1940, that he could be reelected. Ickes ended Tom 
Dewey's candidacy when he said that Dewey had thrown his 
diaper into the ring. His calling Willkie “the bare-foot Wall 
Street lawyer,’ as well as his baiting Willkie into running 
part of the time against Ickes instead of against the Com- 


mander-tn-Chief, helped cut Willkie’s clear pre-Elwood ma- 
jority down to the 23,000,000 votes he had left in November. 
Before Willkie had talked himself out of the lead, Hopkins 
was saying that Roosevelt would carry forty-six states without 
making a speech. But Ickes led the group which in the nick 
of time frightened the President into fighting. Nothing is 


of the workings of this Administration 


more characterist 


than that Hopkins—who will get more votes for the Re- 
publicans in 1944 than any Republican nominee in sight— 
should be the real power in the White House while Ickes is 
humored, mocked, and kicked as the court jester. And now 
that this unnecessary coal crisis has been allowed to explode 
in the country’s face, the thankless job of averting tragedy 
has been thrust upon Ickes, the clown and scapegoat—and 
he has saved the situation. 

Ickes's war record has been as good as his political record 

although since 1940 it has been infinitely more difficult 
for him to pet action or even to see the President. As one 
chapter of this book relates, 
1933, when most peo; le thought that our regeneration was 
a purely national problem but when Public Works Adminis 
the first $237,000,000 of his un- 


his war record goes back to 


trator Ickes was spending 
pre edented appropriation for the navy. Since 1940 his war 


record has been made fi *hting his better placed anti-New 


Deal colleagues and correcting their blunders. 
In the spring of 1941, when Ickes became oil czar, the 
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Administration did not realize that the only way 
would enter the war was against Japan. Instead, 







to bribe Japan with oil to let this be a one 


Although Ickes’s jurisdiction over oil was purely 
i 





immediately seized on a temporary local short 





cargo leaving for Japan. No public beating he ha J 


his enemies compares with what he then rece 







He came closer to being fired than Jesse Jones ¢ 


. | rn l ae rs ancl | 
he took his beating in silence, waited while t! 






tory letters poured in from all over the country, 


packed them into two trunks which he sent « 





c tart 
occreta 





have enough gasoline to kee; 





Today, if we 





in the air over Germany, if England has enoug 





storage to ke P the offensive POL this year, if a 


been knocked off like clay pigeons on t 






have not 









TY 
Coast, if pipe lines have finally been built (Do , 
first use of his authority was to veto them), we thank R. 1 
Harold Ickes. If we have an aluminum and hp 
program, if we have begun using our preci t 
metals, if some bunglers have been fired out of ; ice 
and if the public knows about others, we can ; 
and what is left of his team. As a matter of fact >: 





have Henry Kaiser or many of our other West C 


if it had not been for the Interior Department's n : 






water-power program in the West. 


Victories so prodigious never come easily to a « 
Ickes bought every one of them with his iron fist 
and poison pen. He bought it with his letters of 
to the President and with his letters of accu: 
colleagues. Whereas this Congress is crucifying « 
set up to appease it, Ickes is the only man in the 
whose word it takes and out of whose way it stays 

This book is the story of how Ickes learned to be a au 
mudgeon. It does not include the incredible story of howh 
made the country hate and respect him. Nevertheless, i 
careful analysis of a generation of Progressive 
politics, in Illinois and in the nation, sheds a good delo 
light on the genesis of the coalition which made 
cratic Party the vehicle for the New. Deal in 1932, as we 
as on the nature of the present coalition which has replaced 

The book makes grand reading. It is full of un! 
stories. Item, when Ickes asked Judge Kenesaw M 
Landis to run against Big Bill Thompson, Landis said, “Ide 


back-house 




















I would just as soon have you ask me to clean a 
It is spiced with Ickesisms like “Hats off to Frank B. Kellog 
who ‘outlawed’ war in so many words.” And it ab 

invective worthy of the classical curmudgeon tradit 








rp 
‘ite 


The miserable machinations that went on in that 
lican} convention [of 1920] were stomach-turnin 
made me feel as if I had a mouth full of alum. They ; 
me still when I think of them. They were poison tvy evet 
to a curmudgeon. Medill McCormick, thumbing his t 
the people, was happily hopping hither and yon as © 


group determined upon carrying out th 














the inside 
of the notorious machine which he and I both had fou 


sincerely as I thought, and with conviction, in 

old days. Boies Penrose lay on his deathbed in | 
phia, while his safety-deposit box was bursting with | 
notes of large denominations—dying but not yet rea 
be shriven before delivering himself up to judgment. 







io f 
ly 












May §, 1943 


| 


» joined by telephone in the conspiracy that was be- 





wed in the ‘‘small smoke-filled room” where an evil 





» was to emerge from the witch's caldron. 


idgeon is not free now to write and speak as he 


when he returns to his journalistic trade and is 


~~ 


to permit himself the luxury of dealing in per- 


Se 


we may be sure that in Volume II of his auto- 


nd in his papers—we shall find no such mod- 





he forced upon himself in this prologue to the 
reatest story of the Roosevelt era. 
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Past and Future 


CTS AND FORECASTS. By Al! 


Africa 5 


ERICA: F ert M. Maisel. 


Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $2.75. 

Rk. MAISEL had the excellent idea of compiling a 
M:. ir politico-economic guide to Africa, the neces- 
- to be spiced with a running commentary on their 
$ e. Africa deserves such a handbook. It deserves 
for it is in many ways one of the world’s great 

p: ind will remain so after the war. 
] lems of progress in seis —human, economic, 


ire of a magnitude to stagger the imagination. 


l, and perhaps exceed in complexity, those of 


rag 


\sia and Latin America, not entirely because Africa 


is: i colonial continent. For while in all these areas 
he k is to raise the productivity of labor to provide 

> from which to raise funds for the educational, 
medi nd scientific services which are indispensable pre- 
imin to political progress, in Africa the psycho-cultural 


fesistance to change is perhaps more intense than elsewhere. 
ress, such as it has been in modern times, has 


*g Vee 


whgmpeen an incidental by-product of the exploitation of the re- 
uman and physical, by Europeans for the — 

f Europe. Mr. Maisel is so keen—and properly- 
\e1| ome! ze the small sums allotted to the social services in 
mogmeeo.00 idgets, that he fails to make entirely clear that 


as welmmeven these pittances are chiefly derived from taxes on Euro- 


; rprises. The taxes levied on the natives, correctly 


designed to force them to take employment in 







Mounts rprises, would not, if diverted in their entirety, 
Icke iate services. It is for this reason that the British 
2 nced a scheme for subsidizing colonial development, 
. Kellog » the sums in the United Kingdom budget. To be- 
the African problem, it would be necessary to 
! the African economy from the ground up. 
M {aisel sees this clearly enough, but instead of dwell- 
i: iplexities as a realist would, he writes a whole 
§ Africa and the Atlantic Charter. It is full of good- 
ts ¥ it sums up to an extension of New Dealism into 
/ iwh not with tax funds derived from African 
é $ I itains an overdose of what James T. Shotwell 
t in thinking.” It is very loosely reasoned. It is based 
tion that international control of colonial areas is 
eert ) be a post-war policy, an approach already thrown 
unk: ir liscard as far as the British are concerned by Messrs. 
to [Winston Churchill and Oliver Stanley. And as Mr. Maisel 
yoent. MRnOws, subsidizing public works, etc., etc., without political 
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OU get a glimpse of abundant postwar years in 
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lished May i. 


For this number shows how, if we dare to shape the 


future now, we 
it gor ig! 
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can achieve full employment —and keep 


In 100 profusely illustrated pages a score of labor lead 
ers, economists, government offic ials, industrialists, expert 
observers including Sidney Hillman, Samuel S. Fels, Mar- 


riner Eccles, Maxwell Stewart, Paul G. Hoffman, Frieda 
Miller, Beardsley Ruml answer such pertinent ques- 


tions as— 


Why is full employment mandatory? Can we apply war 
production techniques to peace time work? Will a depres- 
sion cripple our political structure? Where do public 
works, organized labor, priv ate business fit into postwar 
employment plans? What part will food, 
housing, international cooperation play? 

g I pia) 


many] powe r, 


This brief summary will suggest, we hope, why Ray- 
mond Gram Swit iB asserts ‘A wider reading 
Gr. aphic would make for a wiser America.” 
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control of their use is very risky business, in Africa and else- 
but like so 


where. Mr. Maisel is on the side of the angels 


many angels he pays too little attention to the machinations 


of the devils of status quo. Even within his limitations he is 
ca s. He says that the funds for his African Development 
Commission s! ld come “for the most part’ from the 


I 
United States, Britain, Russia, and China. It is to be doubted 


that Russia will have capital funds for African development. 
[t 1s certain that China will have none. British publicists have 
said time and again that the United Kingdom simply cannot 
ftord to bring the African social services up to a reasonably 
satisfactory level. That leaves the United States to carry the 
heft of the burden. Will it do so? 


Moreover, Mr. Maisel, like all too many writers on the 


W I's depressed areas, is so beguiled by technological 
pe lit that he fails to place Africa in the context of 
the worl | 1 s. To be sure he po nts out how 
small a proportion of world trade Africa now claims, but the 
only way Africa can profit by an increase in its export pro- 
duction, is thro } an increase in the total volume of that 


‘ } + Cor > 
en though subsidized, to increase 


Africa’s 


trad A mere struge ev 


its fraction of existing trade will get Africa no place 
future in world trade therefore turns upon the condition of 
the post-war world market for its produce. Mr. Maisel has 
nothin to iy on the mnt 

He 1 t | , yed some of the space he 
devotes to the North Aft military and politi al cam- 
paigns to pl Africa in the world context. In fact, by 
hew i ciosely to the news, Mr Maisel makes his 


whole book far more topical than a handbook should be 


down to his job as a 


In page 171 to i he really gets j 
c r. He tl re the political divistons of Africa 
seria In generai | oes a useful job. He tells the reader 
a itd ql Africa, more or less painies ly. If he had 
enlarged this section and reduced the topical material, he 
wo 1 re ha ac! his general purpose He some- 
tunes fails to state important matters fully. He ts unfair to 
the Port for ex e, for he does not make it clear 
4s Open to criticism as labor exporters 

8) ivnates are as much to be cen 

‘ is the Po ‘ ‘ 1dministrators; he fails to 
ay interest in the railways running to the coast 

r Mf r to Lourenco Marques 
is } lly an a uate statement of the significance of that 
mport ~O ri creep in. Sir Henry Morton 
Stanley was an Englisliman, not an American; the Anclo- 
I an condominium ts not a unique political institution 
, form | ! to control the New Hebrides and 
Car | ind the High Commiusston Territories pre 
‘ f the I » of South Africa’s native 

! | ( i | { I } ape 

In his | opraphy, generally useful, Mr. Maisel omits any 
references to | M. Tin careful “Native Problem of South 
\ i ( i v! that rare thing, a good book on 
Af in A i in: W.K. Hancock's survey 
of B African affair Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, Volume Il, Problems of Economic Policy, 1918-39, 
Part 2° (1942); and the useful compilation “An Economic 


Survey of the Colonial Empire,” published periodically by 


the Colonial Office, London. Had he consulted the last he 











where British colonial income does go, including the cou ML .-arer 


2a my crnmc: 


might well have worked out a revealing table showing 





item in every colony devoted to paying PENSIONS to peialllMeous 1 
civil servants resident in England. But Mr. Maise! does mye, 02 a, 
Africa better known and that is a very useful ser, 7 : 

C. HARTLEY RATTAN , ve 
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When the Armistice C ee 
en the rmuistice (Lomes bu ner-2¢ 
THE PEACE WE FIGHT FOR. By Hiram Mothergefammt © 2° 
Harper and Brothers. $3. pas Dut © 
p 
HIS review is written in Chicago, the city 
_ cording to her enemies, has only two seas: vinta si 
and August. But as I write these lines, after a long and by: 1 af ff 
winter, warm spring sunshine peeps through t indos : 
i t I . Nations. ] 
Likewise Hiram Motherwell’s new book comes as a refs . 

. wouns Wilu 
ing episode after a long, hardly bearable success: SueHlvolytioni: 
ficial books on reconstruction and post-war problems Bi for W 

I certainly do not agree altogether with what Mother ¢ notin, 
suggests. I don’t know whether I agree with 50 per cent ¢ as 

. . = mC ACVISLD, 
what he writes and proposes. But I know that t wy i the G 
written by a man who knows Europe, who has an ideal, a cadiacie 
outlook and a practical mind, and thus is fitted t Wid ombers of 


the complicated problems of a cockeyed post-war worl ombe 


Hiram Motherwell learned his lesson in the hard 


fountries in 
ten years he was correspondent in Europe; seven of them} ermany’s | 
spent, for the Chicago Daily News, in Berlin and Rome His chap’ 
Once upon a time only persons who thor KOCH otherwell 
their subject were considered experts. Then si nly alMend and F 
young man with six months’ experience as a rad Memesceful. ar 
tator or as a cub reporter in Berlin was hatled expe 4 the nece 
after writing a book on his fleeting experiences A fotherwell 
Hiram Motherwell belongs to the class of « ts wh merican t 
know what they are talking about. The 224 pa f bi onen-door 
book which constitute the actual analysis and CS -tish and 
proposals of reconstruction are full of facts or of « The auth 
based on clear thinking. The analysis of Euro; TiMlMessible bec: 
tice day” is a magnificent piece of work, even if t is technol 
depressing. I think Motherwell in this chapter is ’ PHIM eat, as Vi 
simistic because he does not take sufficiently into Motherwe 
apathy and tiredness the average European will fe: hallenge of 
war. Still, it is better to be prepared for the » whose think 
entertain false illusions concerning the shape of things! 


come. In Motherwell’s picture empty shops, retice 

Fiction 
HI 
sidd 


"Main Stree 


broken-down trains, collapsed currencies compl: 













ing political chaos. Wages no longer mean anything it 






chasing power. On the other hand. according to 
there will be plenty of arms for the masses of | 








cluding those hidden and now unearthed by peor 





have to rey 





fearing the revenge of the Gestapo. 
that I foun 


something 


Pessimistic as Motherwell’s description of the post# 


period may be, he believes that all these problems can u 
solved if enough good-will and common sense 
unravel the tangle. Motherwell has sensible proposals 4s 
the distribution of food in Europe. Also he proposes 
“European dollar” currency as a solution for the finan 
problems of Europe. Since Motherwell wrote his book, Ea 
land’s unorthodox but brilliant John Maynard Keynes 


come out with a surprisingly sumular proposition. 







r } | 
that checks 





-—a sweetn 











ithing he 





boyishly as] 












Creations sg 






faceted pe 






him is to 








1943 





| proposes the establishment of an interim super- 





t of Europe, which will slowly yield power to the 





cional federations. This sounds somewhat utopian, 
1, Motherwell has a good argument. If the ps taet 
; wish European federation, this time such an 
n be achieved, because there will be no armies 
The writer also warns 


and in the chapter on 


left in Europe except those of Russia. 


much wishful thinking, 


oo 
nent’ he insists that the United Nations will 
democratic governments on all na- 


a » he able to “impose” 





Bons but must encourage them to choose governments which 
best fit their form of life. Those who witnessed the problems 

# the last post-war period know how realistic Motherwell’s 
“Bobser is are. Already 
friendship between Russia and 
Nations. ‘If this should be sabotaged,” he says, 


at this juncture he points out the 

the other United 

“by factional 

, os within the United Nations governments or by red-hot 
sts in the U. S. S. R., 

for World War III.” 

nes, however, Motherwell becomes too “practical.” 


’ 


then we may as well get 





He advises, for example, that Hjalmar Schacht, who rehabili- 
1 the German mark after the 1923 inflation, be used by 
government as a financial expert. Motherwell re- 
ors only the Schacht who rehabilitated the mark. But I 
“oriemember the Schacht who in 1935 tied up the Balkan 
tries in Germany's service as sources of raw material for 
“Germany's coming war effort. 
His chapter on the balance of power is a brilliant analysis. 
ell, in fact, proposes a new balance of power: Eng- 
Russia combining to keep Europe disarmed and 
peaceful, and the American and English navies cooperating 
exes the necessary counterpoise to this balance. Because in 
fotherwell’s mind Europe cannot offer sufficient markets to 
merican trade, great efforts should be made to keep the 
policy in Asia, but in a// Asia, including the 
British and Dutch possessions. 
The author believes that a people's peace has now become 
feasible because for the first time in the history of the world 
Bit is technologically possible to see that all people get enough 
to eat, as Vice-President Wallace has already pointed out. 
Motherwell’s book is provoking and disarming. It is the 
hallenge of a practical idealist who knows his subject and 
M. W. FODOR 


‘open-door 


whose thinking is crystal-clear. 


Fiction in Review 
ere I have never been of the majority that con- 
siders Sinclair Lewis, even the Sinclair Lewis of 
"Main Street” and “Babbitt,” a great novelist, I feel sad to 
have to report of “Gideon Planish” (Random House, $2.50) 
ost-wiggm'at I found it unimportant, sloppy, and even dull. There is 
can q@eomething personally endearing about Mr. Lewis as a writer 
that checks a completely objective estimate of his recent work 
ils as m4 Sweetness of temper, perhaps, that comes through every- 
thing he writes, or his boyish idealism of which he is so 






fir boyishly ashamed. Or perhaps it is merely because his fictional 
Creations seem so clearly to be aspects of his own many- 
nes hagmtaceted personality that one feels that to turn and attack 





him is to take unfair advantage of what he has been naive 
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enough to tell us about himself. For obviously Mr. Lewis is 
all the leading characters in his novels, the admirable and 
the not so admirable—Carol Kennicott and Babbitt and 
Martin Arrowsmith and Elmer Gantry and now Gideon 
Planish ; this is certainly part of his fictional energy, this con- 
stant bubbling-over of his own potentialities, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the incessant desire to show 
himself up. And when an author is showing himself up, it 
makes a nice problem to decide how much the reader should 
spare him the censure or satire he has not spared himself. 
And in “Gideon Planish,” which is in the satiric, debunk- 
ing tradition of ‘Elmer Gantry,” Mr. Lewis is showing-up 
for all he is worth. His hero-villain is a young man who rises 
from a highly questionable professorship in a small Western 
college to become the “‘organizator” of a series of highly 
questionable philanthropic and educational institutions; al- 
most inevitably the present war finds him associated with a 
group of plain and fancy fascists operating under the name 
of the Dynamos of Democratic Direction. Gideon Planish is 
only a soft, dopy, go-getting do-gooder of easy virtue who 
is in love with the sound of his own words, but with the 
encouragement of his wife Peony—whose rosy ruthlessness 
makes her the most attractive character in the book—he 
makes a fairly good thing of this country's aptitude for 
Organizations. But significantly, long before Gideon has 
achieved his dubious destiny, Mr. Lewis has become much 
more interested in his associations than in Gideon himself: 
in love with the sound of 4is own words, Mr. Lewis can no 
more resist the comic-euphonious possibilities of a racket 
called the Citizens Conference on Constitutional Crises in 
the Commonwealth, or the muck-raking possibilities of an 
organization called the Every Man a Priest Fraternity, than 
Planish can resist spewing forth his balderdash. I am afraid, 
in fact, that Mr. Lewis is a little like the drawing-room lady 
who will sacrifice anyone's character for a good story; he will 
sacrifice any characterization or situation for some good satiric 
fun, and consequently ‘Gideon Planish” is full of abstrac- 
tions—abstractions of people called Bultitude and Blizzard 
and even Zeke Bittery and Bonnie Popick, and abstractions 
of situations between his abstractions of people. When he 
occasionally remembers that he is writing a novel and that a 
novel, being concerned with human beings, must be con- 
cerned with emotion and that emotion exists in conflict, he 
of a character like an undersized hat 
then he himself 


sets a conflict on top 
ready to be blown off by the first breeze; 
upplies a pale 

The result of such methods is that, no more than Elmer 
Gantry won a place for himself in our mythology as the type 
of religious racketeer, will Gideon Planish win a place for 
himself as the folk-type of philanthropic racketeer. The muck- 
ter is no substitute for creating character, 
“He's a Babbitt,” 
and as I suspect we shall 


raking of chara 


and if we say of someone as we never say 


of anyone, “He's an Elmer Gantry,” 


“He's a Gideon Planish,” it is because 


Lewis himself knew that 


never say of anyone, 
there was once a time when Mr. 
weakness or even villainy must be shown in its full humanity 
to do its job as literature and grip the popular imagination. 

But at least “Gideon Planish,” whatever its faults, is on 
the side of the material and rational and positivistic, which 


is something to be grateful for in these days of increasing 
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mysticism and mystification. Lion Feuchtwanger’s new now 
“Double, Double, Toil and Trouble” (Viking $2 > 
while it professes to cast the non-rational into the cles, j 
vealing light of historical analysis, is itself sufficiently ; roots 
in mysticism to be rather disturbing. It tells the story of , ote = ck 
Oscar Lautensack (he had his counterpart in rea! ‘life) Je touche 
German practitioner of the dark sciences whose pift ty py.» Mr 
mind-reading and foretelling the future brings him into 4, ang _ 
service of the Nazis at the time of their rise to power, (fam 
jong as he is kept in rein, Lautensack is useful to the Nise é mp 
not only as adviser to individual leaders, including Hite ‘A nr 
but as public exemplification of the mystical element in 4 ol he 
Nazi philosophy and as a public symbol of ie Supemsmibecomes f 
powers of the party. So far, so good for even the crises folding of 
materialist. But Mr. Feuchtwanger believes in Lautensag, 
telepathic gifts and makes a sharp distinction between the: oy 
proper use and their prostitution to Nazism; he gives why fme0" 
seems to me to be disproportionate, actually danger fer whet 
stature to his mind-reader as a mind-reader; so that, jf} 
understand him correctly, he would appear to be saying thy 
the powers of telepathy should be preserved incorruptibs B ohtful sce 
for the service of a good political ideal—a discriminaticg bhe Giants 
that worries me considerably for the future of his pool win 
political ideal. At any rate there seems to be a felloy 
novelist whom Upton Sinclair can count on for company {OV ERCO! 
when the next democratic convention adjourns for a By Solor 
Profoundly antipathetic to historical novels, 1 stil! ex Brothers 
heartily recommend the historical novels of Howard Fix BJhis book 
The first of his books I read was “The Unvanquished,” abou Biv XPOS! 
George Washington; now Mr. Fast has an excellent neygee¥er UF 
novel called “Citizen Tom Paine” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce ¢ or, who 
$2.75); perhaps the book about Tom Paine is a bit sef. 
conscious and a little flossier than the Washington book, bet 
certainly not enough so to spoil it. And it is very timely, not 
alone for its subject but for its method. For what | keep 
recalling, in all the fuss over how badly history is taught is primarily 
the high schools, is not so much the confusion or lack of fas HBmight reac 
which distinguished my own history education but the sense Mwhat kind « 
with which I grew up of there being no conceivable con MMPy Various 
nection between history and my own present; by the lighs MBeUCY does 
of my training—which I hope was special—there was ont §MP*')* of 
an eighteenth century, and it had wars and treaties and things, 
and then a couple of hundred years passed and along came 
the nineteenth century, and # had wars and treaties 4 
things, and then thousands of years passed and finally it ws 
the twentieth century, but thank heaven we didn’t have 
worry about that because it wasn’t yet past, and therefore 
wasn't in the books! Between this so distant past and the 
present there was certainly no 4uman connection. Weil, | am - we 
obviously not suggesting that Howard Fast’s novels ¥ Bi§ourh Ame 
change our subhuman tendency to teach and live as if 10 Marine dir 
one ever taught or lived before or after us, but they may be! th 5 
At least, Mr. Fast is the only contemporary historical son has 
I know who works on the premise that even people w! 
born two hundred years ago were really people. And 
is still a long way to go between his re-creation, say, of © 
Paine and what a really great novelist might do with 9 
appealing and revolting and compelling a character, never 
theless among historical novelists Mr. Fast is at this moment Hy. North 
in a class by himself for taste and talent, DIANA TRILLING 
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, $29) —_—— es 

¢ clear nM ILDA. By Mark Van Doren. oni 
the ssual Holt and Company. $2.50. 
ss je Agains che background of the war as 

1] life) [Ege touches the lives of an ordinary fam- 
.. 7 ily, Mr. Van Doren has written a warm, 
om simple, tender love story. The characters 
~~ we letely natural, so natural that 

Pies. they seem capable of walking out of the 

) the Nazy paces of the book and continuing where 
 Hitle the ¢ author left off. And the nicest 
t in telMhing about it is the way the reader 
Supemlmibecomes gradually involved in the un- 

he crasey folding of the plot. His objective inter- 
ensacyfmest on the Monday morning when the 


opens develops into affectionate 


en theefammto! 
ee we c agratulation at the close a few days 
: ~“BBhater when Tilda bids goodby to her 
; a Bold the station. Finally, it is no 
S| one’s duty—considering the 
“ying t Bea o mention the especially de- 
OFTUPU SE ene at the ball “eo between 
the Giants and the Cards. The Giants 
LOC qin 
a ft W 


company MOVERCOMING ANTI-SEMITISM. 
ar By Solomon A. Fineberg. Harper and 
still cap Brothers. $2. 


Fir ME Dhis book may be regarded as an exten- 

abou MEsive exposition of the maxim: ‘A soft 

ent nepgeaswer turneth away wrath.” The au- 
Pearce Meot who has evidently had a wide 
,.,  Mmexperience in directing social relations, 
; pe jilumines his thesis with many concrete 
wen “2 Beexamples of the efficacy of meeting anti- 
M0 BSemitic prejudice with dignified and 

it I keep MBnemotional resistance. The book is 
, rimarily intended for Jews. Gentiles 


cht read it with profit to discover 
what kind of spiritual suffering is caused 
ible con: MEY Various forms of discrimination. The 
§ oes not pretend to be a profound 
analysis of the whole racial issue. It 
secks only to deal with the immediate 
problems of Gentile-Jew relations. 


& REDISCOVERING SOUTH AMER- 
i ICA. By Harry A. Franck. J. B. Lip 
’® pincott Company. $5. 

3y Erna Fergusson. Alfred A. 





t Knopf. $3.50 

[an Bi Mere are two travelers’ accounts of 
all outh America, both written with en- 
is 1 10 Bearing directness, and both published 
y heip th plenty of illustrations. Erna Fer- 
novelist Musson has long since shown herself a 

were py traveling companion in Spanish 
A 1. She sees, thinks, and writes 
7 with an honest feeling of responsibil- 
with so Meo? She enjoys herself, and she makes 

on lerstand that Chileans are real 

“a nd worth-while people, pretty much 





like 


. . . 
North Americans. Harry Franck, 








who has traveled more widely and writ- 
ten more books, reports more 
mally and with fewer quotation marks. 
He says plainly that he is interested only 
in what strikes his fancy, and proceeds 
without a breath of official pan-Ameri- 
canism. There is a great deal to be said 


infor- 


for such books, which offer us the im- 
mediacy of direct experience without the 
physical pangs of cold, hunger, and ex- 
haustion that go with real travel. They 
are not far enough removed from the 
but they are 
probably more valuable as a foundation 
for understanding the lands and the 
people they tell of than com- 
pendiums of professional reporters who 
and Cabinet mem 


“Encyclopedia 


event to be great books, 


are the 


interview Presidents 
draw on the 
for statistics. 


bers and 
Britannica’ 


THIS TIME FOR KEEPS. By John 

MacCormac. The Viking Press. $2 
John MacCormac is an astute observer 
of contemporary history and a 
guide into the future. What he has to 
say about the problems of the war and 
the issues of the post-war ago is 
always on the side of the angels. There 
are two ways,” he declares, “in which 
we can lose the peace after winning the 
war. The one is to pretend that this is a 
soldiers’ war in which a military victory 
is all that matters. The other would be 
to allow the setting up of reactionary 
governments in Europe as barriers to 
bolshevism.” His advice in regard to the 
treatment of the defeated nations is 
equally prudent. MacCormac is the kind 
of person who could write a great book 
on war and peace. But this is not it. Its 
chapters are too occasional and dis- 
jointed, and the book lacks real unity. 
A part of it is devoted to a very inter- 
esting description of “what the army 
teaches the soldier,” drawn from the 
author’s own experience as a teacher in 
the army orientation courses. The infor- 
mation is somewhat reassuring, though 
he admits that the ‘‘army does not see 
that this is an ideological war in which 
some of the most important weapons 
are intellectual ones.” 


wise 


THE CHILEAN POPULAR FRONT. 
By John Reese Stevenson. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $1.50. 

Here is an able and a much-needed con- 

tribution to the political literature of the 

Americas. Chile is an important country 

to watch because, like Mexico, it stand: 

somewhat ahead of its neighbors and 


ause 


ISL 


5 


suggests the way others will go. Be 
the forces at work there—economic, so- 
cial, and political—are curiously exposed 








677 
and clear, the evolution of government 
in Chile is of great general interest as 
well. Any 


will profit by 


tudent of political history 
this demonstration of de- 
mocracy The 
, the danger 
il anarchy,” the futility 
reform without a reliable politi- 
the | 
upon which democracy will function— 


trying to realize itself 
various roads to dictatorship 
of “‘congression 
of social 
1, ] 1 

Kind of class 


ee 
cal basis, solidarity 


and the kind which is its negation— 
such situations are of universal import 
Mr. Stevenson's account, though it suf- 
fers somewhat from the indecisiveness 
and didacticism of the thesis. is a seri- 
ous and honest report. It is not a book 
to pick up for entertainment, but it af- 
fords the basis of knowledge upon 
which any fruitful contact with the 
Latin American countries must be 


founded 


ANGLO-AMERIC 
LATIONS. By 
don. Oxford University 


AN LITERARY RE- 
Gor- 
$1.50. 


George Stuart 
Press 

The late George Gordon, Mer 
fessor of English literature, president of 
Magdalen and professor of 
poetry in the University of Oxford, was 
one of the most popular and stimulat- 
ing lecturers among English scholars. 
Since he published little it is fortunate 
that Dr. R. W. Chapman has made a 
book out of this material, originally de- 


ton pro- 


College, 


livered as lectures on the Sulgrave Manor 
Foundation at University College, Lon- 
don, and later at the Royal Institution. 
Few writers have spoken with more real 
appreciation of early American litera- 
ture, or, among foreigners (one hesi- 
tates to use the word, though Gordon 
was never in this country), with deeper 
understanding of America’s aspirations 
for a literature of her own growth. 


MUSIC 


HE Ballet Theater has added to its 

repertory a work of George Balan- 
chine—his “Apollo,”” to music by Stra- 
vinsky. And no weasel words in the 
Times will change the fact that it 
brought Balanchine—for the first time, 
as far as 1 know—a triumphant success 
with the general public; that the hug 
Sunday night audience packed into the 
Metropolitan that warmly applauded 
“Romeo and Juliet” later burst 
into applause at several points during 
“Apollo,” roared the 
end, continued to applaud the dancers 
and then Stravinsky, and did not stop 
until Balanchine appeared, when it 
burst into another roar and compelled 


eg 


Tudor’s 


its approval at 
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him to appear again; and that it be- 


haved this way about “Apollo” for the 


Same reason as it had applau led 
“Romeo,” and for the same reason as 
impelled my guest to exclaim after 
Balanchine's piece: “That was lovely; 
that was as pure and refreshing as the 
pas de deux in ‘Billy the Kid.’ The 
audience. that is. expressed its plea ure 
over what it had seen: the flow of mov 
me in a < il style altered, ex- 
tended, emnriche into a ediu for 
one of the most exc of imaginations 
i ma ol t made of the 
cla | solo va Oo of the 1 € 
dal rato f ex § f a young 
Ar »s delight in his Ww s. and that 
co ed ot Ss n Ss inti 
oO 1S il ba i is. Lhe audi 
¢ res I i \ 
I q itions of 
t oveme! 4 < y 1 icn ] 
Dy ie =perfo ance th two lesser 
women's roles were w done by R 
sella H ower and especially by Nora 
Kaye, who danang had _ brilliance, 
sty and intensity; Dut there were no 


n Zorina’s dancing 
role; and hand- 
all that 


and agility ere 


Eglevsky had of the equipment of an 


' 
Apollo. And Balanchine's achievement 


aridity 


few 


the 


though a 


is the more remarkable for 


of much of the musk 


passage $s are quite fine 


lhe next night, for the first trme in 
a number of years, I saw Massine’s 
Three-Cornered Hat," which had 


grown rather dim in my memory. And 


I was delighted all over again by Picas- 


$0 $ setting and costumes, by Massine's 


choreo invention, by his own 


sf al hi 


dancing, and by the dancing of Argen- 
tinita 

Victor has rey laced Schnabel’s old 
re | of Beethoven's Piano Con 


5 with the new one (Set 939, 


$ ) that he made with the Chicago 
i y under Stoc last summer, at 
ti ct as he made the one of 
t ( N ; vat Victor issued 
j | c ae | 1 he \ tha Schnabel 
took out for r ition and lecturing 
iw I een paid for ) the 
| C f execution that has 
| | | 7 e then 
His perf Ince t ( erto No. § 
I < { | r i tiof1 nan 
t ; ‘ ¥ ’ if ' to 4 I) ? 
a i onception 
o! tk | i 
a i ( i i j j ti S 
tl ! | i 1 the case 


of No. 4, the souna of the piano is too 


bright and clangy. The orchestra is re- 
produced with impressive richness and 
spaciousness. And the set is one of the 
great eveuts of the year. 


In another Victor set (927, $3.68) 
‘With Verdure Clad” and 


are the arias 

“On Mighty Pens” (with their recita- 
tives) from Haydn's “Creation,” and 
“Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion!” 
and I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” from Handel's “Messiah,” sung 
by Eleanor St soprano, with the 
Victor Symphony under Charles O'Con- 
nell. Most of the music is very beauti- 
ful; and in some of it—in “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’” and “On 


Mighty one hears a fine voice, 


used with excellent musicianship, but a 


Pe ns 


little harshly metallic as reproduced Dy 
the records; while in the rest the voice 
is clouded by a strong tremolo, and the 


harshly metallic quality is more pro- 
\ 


nounced and disturbing. The orchestral 
accompaniments are rhythmically flabby 


ometimes unsteady in pace; and 


and 
they too are not well recorded, with the 
sound that ts clear and bright at the 


beginning of some sides getting mufiled 
and dull at the end 

In place of its old records of Sto- 
kowski's feverishly and _ glitteringly 
sensationalized performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's fine ‘Russian Easter’’ Over- 
ture with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Victor has a set (937, $2.63) 
containing Stokowski’s even more fever- 
tshly and glitteringly sensationalized per- 
formance of the work with the N.B.C. 
Symphony, with up-to-the- 
minute fidelity, brilliance, and spacious- 
ness. Having performed less effectively 


1S ued 


recorded 


with wind instruments passages in 


‘that Wagner wrote for voices, 
less 


“Tristan 
Stokowski has a voice 
effectively a chant-like passage in the 
Overture that Rimsky-Korsakov wrote 
| am not unaware of 
humor in Stokowski’s know- 
ing than Rimsky-Korsakov, who 
himself acted on his belief that he knew 
better “Boris 


Go 


now sing 


for the trombone 


the grim 


better 


than Mussorgsky how 
should have been written 
Debussy’'s Sonata No 3 violin 


plano (Ss $2.63), 


huNOV 
for 
and t 938, a late ex- 
ercise Of Debussyan style in a vacuum, 
by Muscha 


Leopold Mittman; and their perform 


is well played 


Elman and 
ance 1s more De autifully recorded than 
LDubots-Maas the 
Columbia set. Weinberger'’s Czech 
Rhay ody (11-8297, 


gible piece of music, 


pe riormance in 


$1.05), a negli- 
is well performed 


Sym 


the National 


by Kindler with 
phony ind the performance 1s richly 
recorded. B. H. HAGGIN 
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Russia and the Comintern 





rs: Dr. Niebuhr, in his criticism 
my review of ‘America, Russia, and 
e Communist Party in the Post War 
the 








enthusiastically musses 
1 did not chide the authors of 
bious little book for their very 

riticism of the policies of the 
nist Party. I have myself been a 
f those policies. I did rebuke then 












oO ~ s 






for their ridiculous exaggerations and 
pointed out the dangers inherent in the 
to make our good relations 
with the U. S. S. R. depend upon Mos- 
idiation of the Comintern 

Messrs. Childs, Counts, and Niebuhr 


1 
iDod- 








1s to achieve genuine coll 





ration with Russia in the post-war world, 





1 1 


hut they should not raise issues which 
Dr. Niebuhr, regards as 






e of them 





’ 






al cause of disagreement be- 

capitalist democracies and the 
s.§. R. That Dr. Niebuhr does know 
the Comintern is not the issue is 


} 








by his statement that t 






rs “are afraid that the irrelevancies 






Communists will imperil that 





nn by seeming to justify re- 


th 





fi y opposition to partnership wi 
} Party 





: (my italics). Communist 





s, that is to say, merely seem to 


pitalist hostility; yet Dr. Nie- 






nks that those activities wholly 

iberal hatred. 
t it be restated. The tactics of 
he Comintern have frequently estranged 








labor movement, particularly its 

tht wing, from the U. S. S. R. But 
the existence of the Comintern 
nor its methods have been the cause of 
eradicable hatred felt by the old 
> classes. There was no Comintern 
17 when intervention against the 
ing Soviet state began. The British 
Communist Party was not founded until 
August, 1920, when the British govern- 
ment had been engaged in war and sub- 
tion of war against the U. S. S. R. 

for two years. The Labor Party in those 
days thoroughly understood that what the 
British Tories desired in attempting to 
destroy the Soviets was the destruction 
' the entire working-class movement 
of | reformist or 
ary. The fear of reform and revolution 
and the fear of the Soviet Union as a 
vist state, not dislike of the 
mintern as a separate factor, was at 
the bottom, middle depth, and surface of 




















rope, revolution- 
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Tory hostility. It was so throughout the 
whole period between Not the 
1,400 British Communists nor the 
45,000 members of the Spanish Party 
provided the reason for the policy of 
non-intervention which destroyed the 
Spanish Republic. The betrayal of 
Czecho-Slovakia was in no way the con- 
sequence of Mr. Pollitt’s manners. The 
attempt to isolate the Soviet Union at 
Munich was not a result of Chamber- 
lain’s fear of the Comintern but of his 
fear of the millions who were growing 


wars. 


dissatisfied with capitalist society. E> 

perience has shown that the Cominte rn’s 
practical abandonment of revolutionary 
policies afte® 1933 made not the slight- 
est difference to the capitalist opposi- 
tion. The ruling classes of Europe would 


have none of the U. S. S. R. This fact 


supports my belief that the abolition of 
the Comintern, while it would delight 


+ 


Dr. Niebuhr, would be of little interest 
to the realistic Tories. And, it must be 
said again, a Soviet Union that managed 
to restore itself and grow prosperous, 
with or without the Communist Party, 
will be feared by the diehards. Con- 
versely, sound liberals, whether or not 
the Communist Party continues to exist, 
will always seek to frustrate the die- 
those 
approve of Soviet foreign policy, as this 
writer upon occasion has done. 

With a certain lack of tactical sense 
I ad led 


I believed a united front desirable. 


hards even when liberals dis- 


in two lines of my review that 
And 
that gave Dr. Niebuhr a peg upon which 
to hang an all too characteristic tirade 
But the question of the United Front is 
not really relevant to the discussion of 
the Modest Proposal. less, 
though I would like to defer lengthy 
debate on the united front, Dr. Niebuhr 
is wrong again when he says that I urge 
the united front in order to bring about 
unity between the governments of the 
United Nations. The European united 
front I think to be necessary in the fight 
against Hitler and as a means of frus- 
trating, in the post-war world, the Gi- 
rauds, the Peyroutons, and the Francos 
who may have been established by gov- 
ernments which, very manifestly, lib- 
erals cannot control. Or perhaps Dr. 
Niebuhr can guarantee to the European 
masses that American liberals will deal 


Neverth 


with this problem satisfactorily ? 
RALPH BATES 


New York, April 20 





Keep the FSA 

Dear Sirs: Recent items 
plainly that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has gone to bat for farmers— 
dairy farmers included. FSA is the only 
farm agency actually providing the nec- 


show 


news 


for farmers, and has 
already New York 
than 200 farmers from Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


1e month of April. All 


essary Skilled beilp 


noved into more 
with more coming all 
receive 
schools before 


training at agricultural 


being hired—as farming in the South is 
different from that in the North 

This is exactly what farmers are ask- 
ing for—help that knows how to handle 
machinery and doesn’t have to be fol- 
lowed around every minute. It is what 
the country desperately needs if there 
is to be enough food for civilian and 


military 


} 
1eedas 


How unfortunate, then, 


“farm-bloc’”’ 


that the so-called succeeded 
in limiting FSA on the common-sense 
program. Instead, we have palmed off 
on us a so-called “land army’’ of school 
boys and city workers. It is nice to know 
that city people are ready to cooperate, 
but too often it will not be worth the 
effort. You can’t put people at work they 


are unfamiliar with and expect much. 


In the long run, it is city consumers who 
will suffer if a lack of skilled farm help 
decreases food production. 

The ws ‘ 

The ball was started rolling when 
the big-business farm bloc got Con- 


gress to pass a law fixing cotton acreage 
at a minimum of 26,000,000 acres. As a 
result, cotton acreage was boosted, and 
the man-power, machinery, and fertilizer 
problems for the rest of agriculture were 
up. The farm 
ing to curtail cotton production in spite 
of the fact that warehouses are said to 
overflow with a two-year supply of 


balled bloc is unwill- 


cotton. 

An example of the cost to the rest of 
agriculture, and the consuming public, 
of not cotton acreage: 
More than 2,000,000 people work at 
harvesting cotton, and 2,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer are used each year on these 
cotton fields; release 50 per cent of the 
labor and fertilizer for increased pro- 
duction of essential war crops and we 
shall take a long step toward solving 


reducing the 


food shortages 

President O'Neal of the Farm Bureau 
has an Alabama plantation and argues 
that cotton acreage must be kept up be- 





too lone as if !s 


FSA 


terterence continues 


in the way of 
F« od pro luc. 
Give to 


ned 
Put 


t 


roals will be sacrificed 
FSA the leadership it has 


labor shortage 


o well ear 
in solving the farm 
bai ; nto 

; FS A 


ister 


oneyv for transportation 


the funds so FSA 


ntentrior 


in Carry out 


work 


or thn 


worke rs t 


e ) th aT hoo! 
tT 

Bureau 1s now 

her We are at 

produce to 

do the ob he 


on is to be ac- 
ungled 
RUTH E. 


Jamesville, N. Y., April 15 


l } 
Knows Des 
complished 


HILL 


Dr. Stoecker 


metropolitan 
New 


Recently the 


death in 


C 


Dear Ss 


press briefly noted the 
York 


whom it characterized as a German fem- 
if the phrase 


City of Dr Helene Stoecter, 


inist leader. That she was 


still be 


symbol! of those, tn 


must used—but she was more 


truly a Germany 
and throughout the world, whose lives 
have heen devoted to social welfare and 
to peace 

} 


Elherfeld 


care she te 


1869 tn 
in the The 
stowed as the eldest hild upon her 
brothers and sisters was her earl 


one was 


ort m 


Rhineland 


many 


est nmrenparation for the 71) secuent f¢ ck 


of helping mothers and children. Her 


the University of erlin led to the 
Phi) deg ) ) f » the honor 


of | f f » irs?’ women 


the Univ ersity 


luding the Untted States. Helene 


tries in 
, 


Stoecker strove to raise relationships be- 


tween the sexes to a higher level where 


they would be freed from the hampering 
bonds of archaic custom and law. She 
believed that love and motherhood and 
intellectual companionship between men 
and women were more sacred than nar- 
row moralistic codes of sex conduct. For 
years she pleaded for the removal of the 
stigma from illegitimate children and 
from the mothers who had borne them. 
Supporters of the rigid code of morals 
ked her furtously. 


as an advocate of 


that she decried attac 
They saw her only 
They never knew her as the 


snity of human 


wantonness 


eat respecter of the di 


she believed so ardently in 
human being, the 
First World War was a shattering ex- 
perience for her The insanity of war 
must cease, she declared People in every 
must 


of every 


ountry—and mothers first of all 
be organized to end its awful menace. 
tharked on the -second half 
work. “To Love or to 


of Sex and War,” 
the Sanctity 


Thus she en 
of her life's 
Hate,” “Psychology 
“Humanity, Woman, and 
of Life’’ were among her books against 
war She hecame an active member of 
societies founded for the promotion 
The Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, the 
League of Human Rights, the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau in Geneva, on whose 
governing board she sat, and the Ger- 
man League for Peace, of which she 
was vice-president 

Immediately upon the accession of 
Herr Hitler his cohorts, she left 
Germany for Her work 
could no longer be done in her native 
country, even if the Nazis tolerated her. 


of peace 


and 
Switzerland. 


hegan the ten years’ exile that took 
From Switzerland 


Thus 
her around the world 
she went to England to await a visa for 
the United States. While on a profes- 
sional trip to Sweden. England's decla- 
ration of war closed the door to a west- 
Finally, however, she got 
across the Soviet Union to 


ucross a still peaceful Pacific 


ward passage 
to Russia, 
Japan, and 
Francisco 

She had reached the United States— 
irs after leaving Germany. She 


fo San 


seven yt 
eady to begin her work again, in 

of her more than seventy years and 
il operation that had succeeded 


life briefly. 


while, she was 


in prolonging her 


more. for a } 


snort 
) 

peaker at conventions, a leader in the 
fight 
pon lence of 


en irned 


and the 
had 


a German raid on 


Her books, pape rs, 


many decades 
| during 
the London docks. She would write an 


autobiography, she told herself, which 


The NATION 


the struggle fo; 


recount 
emancipation of women and the « 
cipation of mankind from war 


would 


room overlooking the Hudson 
which she said was more beautify! + 
the Rhine, the autobiography rrew char 


er by chapter. But death overtook he 
Some one else must finish the 
PHILIPPINE HANNAK 


New York, March 25 


Precedent 
Dear Sirs: Aha! “It sometimes seem 
to me as if he didn’t marry on pur 
to make me feel badly,” sa 
Agatha Chasemore, a well-edu 
correct young American lady, the 
ine of a called “The M 
Warning,” by Henry James 

FRANK JONES 
New Haven, Conn., April 23 


story 


Brito Foucher 
Dear Sirs: In the March 27 issue of The 
Nation, in your column entitled In the 
Wind, is a statement concerning the New 
England Institute of Inter-American Af. 
fairs which was recently held at Boston 
University. Two things in that statement 
warrant reply: In the first place, Brito 
Foucher was by no means the only rep- 
resentative from Mexico at our institute 
We had five distinguished Mexicans in 
addition to the rector of the National 
University. In the second place, let me 
submit the following statement 
cerning the invitation extended 
Rodulfo Brito Foucher: 

1. In preparing the program we de- 
sired a number of Mexicans and Sout! 
Americans. The reason for this desire is 
inherent in the purpose of the institute 

2. I asked the Pan-American (non 
in Washington to recommend a d 
guished university president (‘re 
as they call a university head in Lat: 
America). Brito Foucher was 5 
mended as the best one for us to get 

3. We invited Brito Foucher 
he is the distinguished head of the 
tional University of Mexico, the 
university on the North American « 
tinent 

4. The first protest was received two 
days before he was due to art 1 
Boston, presumably after he had 
left Mexico City I ca 
the telephone both the director g¢ 
of the Pan-American Union a! 
ambassador from Mexico to the Ur 
States and made known to them the ! 
ture of the protests They both ad\ 


How ever, 


us to keep Brito Foucher on our pro 


gram. 





untries. 
the loyalty 
exercise 


Mexican ? 


[We a 


roucner ¥ 


{. Ms 
TOM iVie) 


were sure 
i} proving 
Franco, 











invitation was extended 
Brito Four her's 
After his 
him 


o 


ing about 

r econo! ric theories 
Boston I talked with 
t his alleged anes with 
He assured me that 
truth in the 


fascism 
a word of 
the allegation was a con- 
jitical ‘‘knifing’’ by certain 
Mexico who are politically 

s and who that Brito 
ht expose their selfishness. 


think 


A 

e they seek to belittle him in the 
] States ~ calling him anti-demo- 
atic and pro- fascist, and they seek to 


tle him in Mexico by calling him 
ro-United States. Incidentally, it should 
body of intelligence to 
Foucher was a guest 


f the United States government during 


terect if 


sore that Brito 


uy 

bis visit here. I saw the letter, duly 
nped and signed, written him on 

behalf of the State Department by Mr. 


fessersmith, the United States ambas- 
r to Mexico, inviting him to be the 
est of our government during his stay 


hough I do not know that Brito 
icher has ever spoken approvingly 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco, I can- 
refrain asking: What if he did? We 
know that there was a time when 
Americans—even Americans in 
rominent positions—spoke enthusiasti- 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco, 
end of their works in their respective 
intries. But we do not now question 
the loyalty of such Americans. Why not 
exercise the same tolerance toward a 
Meyican ? 
8. I think that the spirit that would 
prevent the presence of the duly con- 
tuted rector of a great university on 
such a program as this because of dis- 
xe of his religious, political, or eco- 
fomic theories is more menacing to true 
than Brito Foucher can pos- 
DANIEL L. MARSH, 
President Boston University 


Boston, Mass., March 29 


{We are glad to know that Brito 
fe cher was not the only representative 
‘rom Mexico at the New England In- 

tute of Inter-American Affairs. 

We are astounded to learn that it 

id make no difference to the presi- 
nt of Boston University even if he 
“re sure that Mr. Foucher had spoken 
vingly of Hitler, Mussolini, and 





is - : 

We are puzzled, in view of Mr 
° bere ) nal _— me 

Marsh's attitude, to find him et 

sO violent a protest against our st 


ment that Mr. Foucher had given evi 


dence of pro-fascist sympathies.—£p! 
TORS THE NATION.} 
4 
T _ 
Not So Many 
Dear Sirs: May I correct an errone- 


Ous impression 
Jones in his review “Skilled Workers 


in your issue of April 17? “Of a recent 


group, Masefield recurs annually, some- 
times oftener; Eberhart and Flanner 
every two or three years.’’ The errone 


Ous impression is that I have publish 
many books. That is not true, 
the specified intervals correct. I have up 
to this date published three books. The 
London and New York dates are, re- 
1929, 1930; 1936, 1937; 


nor are 


spectively 
1940, 1942. 
Opinions are to be respec ted, in some 
degree, as such. Misrepresentations of 
fact, when possible, should be jettisoned. 
RICHARD EBERHART, Lieut. U.S. N. R. 
April 24 


Hollywood, 
INFORM. ATION FOR § SU B. BSC ;CRIBERS S 
THE NATION, 55 Fifth Ave., New York. Price 
15 cents a copy. By subscription—-Domestic: One 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11. Addi- 
tional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Canadian, 
$1. The Nation is indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, Book Review Digest, Index 
to Labor Articles, Public Affairs Information 
Service, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ notice and 
the old address as well as the new are required 
for change of address. 





given by Mr. Frank 


CONTRIBUTORS 


s — —= 
WILLIAM H. JORDY is a young free- 
lance writer living in New York. He has 


books include Spring in New Hamp- 
shire,’ Harlem Ballads,” “A Long 
Way from Home,” and “‘Harlem: Ne 


gro Metropolis aa 
KARL 


J. SHAPIRO was studying medi- 
when the draft call 


cine in Baltimore 
came. He is now a sergeant, somewhere 
in the Pacific area. He has contributed 


to Poetry, Harper's, and other maga- 
zines, and has published a book, ‘‘Per- 
son, Place and Thing.” 

M. W. FODOR is the author of “Plot 


nd Counter-Plot in Central Europe 


C. HARTLEY GRATTAN is the author 
of “Preface to Chaos,” “The Deadly 
Parallel,” “‘Australia and New Zealand 
Today,” and “The Three Jameses—A 
Family of Minds.” 


ELIOT 
economic 
Harper's, 


JANEWAY has written on 
and political subjects for 
Asia, and The Nation. He is 
ff of Time, Inc. 


on the sta 








“A MAGAZINE OF 


@ Significant Articles by such 
writers as Salo W. Baron, 
Waldo Frank, Louis Golding, 
Thomas Mann. 


@ “The Cedars of Lebanon,” a 
series of timely interpreta- 
tions of Judaism. 


New Forces in American Art. 
Writing American Jewish History... 


Please start my subscription with 


for 1 year (6 issues). 


Name 


Address 





Contemporary 


JEWISH RECORD 


REAL 


In the Current Issue 
The Story Behind Giraud’s Abrogation of the Crémieux Decree 


Palestine: Commonwealth or Bi-National State? 
ee ee 


The Cedars of Lebanon: 2. nihil Madde... enuiiiiaiainisinl 


the issue 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AND WORTH” 
—WALDO FRANK 


DIGNITY 


the news 


@ March of Events, 
country by 


in concise form- 
country. 


@ Magazine Digest. 


@ Book Reviews. 


Hannah Arendt 
umaaekrich Kahler 
William Schack 
peel Jonas 
Josep 1 Jacobs 


described above. I enclose §2 


State 


N5S3 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 


By JACK BARRETT 


No. 12 
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1 
6 


26 


“a 
28 
21 


eo” 
o 
86 
o 


40 


41 
42 





43 





ACROSS 
Name of two U. S. Presidents 
Snake which inspires its anagram 
Something put by for a rainy day, 
perhaps 
One of the lower classes 
If you can’t increase income try to 
reduce this 
Signified? It is not in deed 
A ‘Texan naturally displays temper 
if you knock his block off 
Contracts 
Awkwardness due to an unsuitable 
cape? 
Shakespearean king 
Pro-American British 
(1708-1778) 
A “brain truster” 


statesman 


of Plato’s day 


The pursuit of pale pills by purple 
people 

A sly look backward 

Mathematical result produced by a 


Scot in R. A. F 

Montaigne thought it sometimes 
more triumphant than victory 

This is always wanted 
A vendetta started this 
A round in two senses 
Wine after tea? This ought to tie 
you up 

He prefers his own company 

He managed to push them along in 
the old coa hing days 

Leads in confusion 


writer going 


DOWN 
Change this 
An outside lie 
The turf om front of the lair is wet 
Mackintoshes perhaps? 
hLaidden in: Would you risk it if you 
were me? 





6 
7 


8 
13 
14 


16 


17 
18 
20 


9 
a 


29 
80 
$1 


34 
35 


37 
38 


ACROSS 1 SHIP OF THE LINE; 10 NAN- 
KEEN; 11 OCULIST; 12 INDIANA; 13 ICR | 
COOL; 14 PEGASUS; 15 ROSSINI; 16 SKEP- 


Te 
BAC 


kYt 


DMOWN 2 
FENIANS,; 5 


7 N 
ING 
In « 
22 1 


‘AST-OFP; 
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In place of its regular 
yearly subscription rate 
of $5, The Nation offers 


a special 40 per cent re- 








duced rate of $3 a year to 





all men now tn the armed 






forces who have a service 
United 
States or United States 


address in the 








possessions. 








ee 





to the Men| 


in the Armed Forces | 
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An article on poetry has electrifying 
results 

“Our feelings we with difficulty 
smother, When constabulary 
to be done” (Pirates of Penzance) 
Castles in the air 

A tied race (anag.) 

What the virtues of eonsumers 
goods need no longer be? (hyphen, 
8 and 6) 

Fisher Ames felt that biennial ones 
gave the people an opportunity for 
second thoughts 

One name for a flower 

Highest form of animal life? 
Slander 

“Virtuous and vicious every man 
must be, Few in the ------- , but 
all in the degree” (Pope) 

This may be over your head 
Captured 

Detachment with the medical officer 
behind 


’ 


2 Where the fighting is thickest. 


Suitable material for soldiers in 
training? 
Pistols-for-two-coffee-for-one affairs 
You can make sure of this 

Seen in the eye, the sky and the 
garden 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE NO. 11 


20 GOKRING, 23 TISSUES; 24 SAP- 
iO; 265 ORLANDO; 26 LEADERS; 27 AN 
> FOR AN ELYR 


HANGDOG; 38 PIBCANS; 4 
HOOSIER; 6 LAURELS; 
AITRORL; 8 INDISVOSITION: 9 STALK- 
HORSE; 17 EX SOLON; 18 TRUANCY; 
20 GESSLER; 21 EXPLAIN; 
MAGURY., 








55 Fifth Ave. 





Your Kind of 


Customers! 









There are more than 
33,500 readers of The 
Nation doing what you are 
doing—reading this ad- 
vertisement. If you have 
something of interest to 
offer them—call The Na- 
tion Advertising Depart- 
ment for particulars as to 
space, cost and closing date 
of the next issue. 



















CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


62c a line (six words) 
3 lines 










Minimum 
$6.16 an inch 
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RESORTS 





= 





= 
‘Bil =oPENING MAY 28th 





) | Decoration Day Weekend 
p + Special June rates include free-use 
of golf course. 
i . Log-Cabin Clubhouse, each room 
with private bath. 
b> } » Theatre, lounge, cocktail-bar, sun- 
cal } decks 
| » Lake, 13 championship tennis- 
1 fate | courts, all on premises. 
r i= | Make reservations now! 
~i ia | 
, LENA BARISH> SAM GARLEN 
t re- ' Directors 
sv 


4. Y. Office: 11 West 42 St 
Telephone: BRyant 98-1738 
Write for Booklet 





Spring—Forest House 
Beautiful country, 
food and 
every sport, 2 lakes. 
rest or play — 
Forest House. 


“Sf Only 50 Miles from 


FOREST HOUSE: 


SL Mchon bopac. nae, Lisa lfo m 


1. 
ihe a 















Guna 


WARRENSBURG, New York — 


: ‘ate Ry “bon 


and particularly when it’s 


pre- 


sents your per fect vacation. 
excellent 


accommodations, 


For 


Cometo 


N. Y. O. 
Phone 
a 





-_ 


[45 MILES FROM N. Y. 


| | Park 


i Telephone 7755 
150 


Exclusive location. 


nusual b 


| i} 
| 1 

| SPORTS. 
i 
i] 


iI! auty. 
Recorded concert 
and many ott 
Last word 


and 


il 
iI} 
i} 
| 
late Ht 
1} 8iC 
i} your pleasure. 
} commodations 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUSES 
STOP AT OUR ENTRANCE 


-— 





D 


Zindores’ 


Monroe 
N. Y. 


acres of 
ALL SEASONAL 


ver activities for 
in ac- 
hospitality. 


C. 


mu- 


* 











n's Lake e Stanfordville, 


| es from N. ¥ 
| ESS COUNTY. 
A wpitality. Recordings. Library 

la N.Y.C.R.B. to Amenia, N. Y. 
ee Write or phone your reservations Stanfordoille 


Excellent 


EVA BERG, Director 


VICTORY HEALTH PARADE t 


Lavan 


Ideal location in the heart - 
accommodations. 
All seasonal 
Open all year. 


4108 

















ADDITIONAL 
RESORT ADVERTISING 
on page 675 


| 
York 





a 





RESORTS 





— a oe ee 
ead | ‘Real (ountry 4 
: - it 
Hy | ONLY $1 MILES AWAY... | “| 
) 
y | WITHIN EASY REACH of | {| 
\ | your business and war-time Pol | 
hy. emergencies... 4 <| 
a | 4) A 1600 acre resort of distinction es | 
f, | with private golf course, large | ARy 
/ lake, tennis, soddile horses, fish- Be Jj 
i ing and sun terraces. Tempting | vi : 
| ‘«| French cuisine . . . Delightful ae 


entertainment. 
By train or bus 


~ Olenmere 


high in the Ramapos 


CHESTER, N. Y. 
Chester 200 — (N. Y.) RE. 2-5047 


. 


| 











ome 
biey- 
cling .and other 
y 
IN ATs FREE BOOKLET 


Buds begin popping. flowers begt nte 
invigoratin 


SPRING : om, and you'll also find we 
comfort and relaxation Te nni 
DROPS 
it ports 0 N Y 
“Yeor-Round 
New Windsor. N.Y. 





Ce ' 
wet TT icld ee 
Vacation Resort” 
Tel: Newburgh 4270 





A VACATION HAVEN 40 oe FROM N. Y. 


ENTRAL 
° 










VALLEY 
™ 





Oe 
Formerly Lewisohn's Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 
225-acre estate of fascinating hiking country Tennis, 
Golf, Handball, Bicycies, Ping-pong, Games, recordings, 
library, dancing. Open fireplaces Excellent cuisine, 
Every comfort. incomparable surroundings. Tel.: Highland 
Hilis, 7895 Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 


. The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
e rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
e All Sports — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y, Phone 7965 











REEZEMONT PARK 






A — Estate in the a nie Hills 
of Westchester County 
r hotel with the 


If you choose you same care and 





taste as vou would your home, visit this nearby 
resort l nified. Luxuriously fur- 
nished. All s l ties Excellent culsine 
Less than one hour from New York City 
Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Year 


ae LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN, Phone 820 
Spring beckons again to the most wonderful 
resort for your vacation or for a week-end Ultra 
modern aces ymmmodations, All outdoor activities: our 
own 1% mile long lake Varied indoor recreations 

forma ngenial surrour Famous culsine 


ent transportation 


OAKWOOD 


Tel. NEWBURGH 4477 
Only 58 miles from N. Y, C 
are invited to enjoy Springtime 
Private Lake. Al 
Attractive rates 


little 











NEW 
WINDSOR 
NEW YORK 


OPEN 
ALL 
YEAR 


You 


at this Charming Colonial Estate 
seasonal sports 


Unexceiled food 








HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 592 acre Macy estate in ne 
beautiful “Hille of the Sky.’’ Large, luxurious rooms 


most of which have open fireplaces and private porches 
Tennis, Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Hic ding 
also Golf nearby. Marvelous food. Open aii year 


Specially low pre-Summer rates 
For resercationa or further tnformation write or call 


HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falis, N. Y. 
Tel Tannersville 299 

















CHILDREN’S AMPS 





FOR BOYS and6/RLS 


ULSTER PARK NY. 
On the Mountain Loke 
Esopus overlooking the 







Beautiful Hudson River 
cultural environment for your children. AD 
. ' atest rovernents. al! activities. reason 
ten f nforma nw eorcallf book le. 
"JACOB I. DOROSHKIN, Director 


FIFTH AVENUE 
2-4745 — DI 


545 - 


MU. 2-4217 — Di. 6-349 








Echo Lake Lodge 
Goes Juvenile 


Boys & Girls 6to 16 


S and q ) acres of Woodland Front 
a —— ing Beautiful Lake Graded 
Sandy Beach Modern Com 


ADIRONDACKS 


fortabi t Who I 
Warrensburg fortable Quarters holesome 
MY. 


Food Experienced Supervision 
Creative Activities 


505 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C.*MU 2-4622 


“Day Camp for Boys and Girls” 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN ACCOMMO- 
DATION FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 

A luxurtous hotel combined with a modern camp 


for boys & girls, 8-12. Cultural-Oocupationa) work 
Write for particulars: Box 127, Armonk, New York 











RESORTS 


POTTERSWLLE NY 





AN ADULT CAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
LIMITED TO 100 — ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Opens May 15th for the Season 
MUSIC e LECTURES @ CONCERTS 
ALL SPORTS — PRIVATE LAKE 
N Y. OFFICE. 85 W 42 St. LOngacre 5-8674 

‘rectors: Harry N. Boardman - Louis A. Rothblatt 
"The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group 


CAMP GEORGE 


MONROE NEW YORK 
Only 45 miles from New York City 
1100 feet elevation. 1-, 2-, 8-room furnished 
bungalows for rent oy the season. 
All athletic facilities. 
Brooklyn Office: . . . « GLenmore 65-1160 














SUMMER RENTAES 





BRC ¢ OKRIDGE “CC T TAGES “Delightful 
3- §5-room cottages oc reened por hes, hre- 
places, fishin bathing, tennis. All conven- 
iences, comn g Phe ‘ie Teahild 13515M2 
or evenings “en 5-8, WA 9-0270. 
HOUSE TO SHARE 

PROFESSIONAL WOMAN with charm- 
ing home in Croton wishes congenial 
woman to share house, victory garden, 
Summer months. Terms reasonable. Ref- 


c/o The Nation. 


erences. Box 1416, 





LANGUAGBS 
Barg ain Phonog raph Couresa, All makes. 
Mail Or Je rs oo klet N. LANG AGE 
SERVICE 18 Past Ale St., N. Y. 





ORANGES POR SALE 
NATURAL, tree- ripened Oranges. Tae 





gerines, Grapefruit. Delivered Express pre- 
paid. Bushel $4.00. Half-Bushel $2.39. 
A. H. Burket, Sebring, Florida. 
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Letters f rom Nation Associates 


{We present here a second selection 
of the many letters from subscribers all 
over the country who have responded to 
The Nation's appeal for funds. A report 
of the results of 
on pare 6 


the 


campaign appears 


$9 of thrs issue } 
Mr. Mencken’s Consctence 
Val 


conscience iiways very (C¢ 


ippuly, I am forbidden by my 
to put 
1d a magazine so im 


nder 


p! on | 6 og , h as The 
Nation ts. But there are ways of hocus- 
inf even n and 1FeESsO 

a very smart casuist, sugvests one. With 
in is a modest k. If you will hand 


it over to your circulation manager and 


instruct him to send 7/ Nation for as 
lone as you think fit to as many arch 
| he } sit W IT ver the } | can pl id 


Not Guilty post mortem. You are free 


to choose your own archbishops. If tt 
turns out that all of them tn the New 
Deal nations are already subscribers, 
then substitute bishops 

H. L. MENCKEN 


Baltimore, Md. 


Happy to Help 
I am h ty py 


h a paper as The Nation 


to help as much as I can 


t 
alive. Yes, indeed, I take my hat off to 
The Natron for its vigorous stand toward 
preserving our liberties and fighting the 
monster fascism that ts trying to get the 
who vorld into it | tches 

l an ) ] n't do any better at 
t! tint t pern s will be able to do 
more later. I am ¢ a poor farmer try 
mn my est fo t out of debt bef. re 
I have to leave this hypo ritical world 

JOE PINTAR 

I Se 


To the Fourth Generation 


Your letter ame to me this noon and 

I am melosinge my check 
t would be a calamity to have 
] j mn o out and a S| il loss 
to who have read tt sixty three years 


since | went as a newly married pirl 


eveland from home in 


my 
had started taking 


to Irve in ¢ 
Detroit. My 
lhe Natton as a be 


and read it at a 


nusvoana 
y, having first seen 
and 


news counter, 


though at that time pocket money was 


scarce, tt became one of the necessities. 





After his death in 1908 I of course kept 
on The Nation and have never 
been without it since. Even during a 
period of four years when I lived in 
Europe it was sent to me from home 
My daughter and granddaughters read 


with 


it, and | hope my great grandson will, 


wher he is a little older. I shall be 
most interested as well as anxious to 
know the outcome of your present under- 
taking MRS. A. L. WITHINGTON 


Medford, Ore. 


Out of Italy 


I am a political refugee from Italy, 
and here I am employed as shipping 
clerk and quite lucky to have this job 
that allows me to make a modest living. 
Long before I came to this country in 
1939 I used to read The Nation, and I 
smuggled it into Italy every time I 
bought it during my frequent visits in 
France or Switzerland, or other free 
European countries 

We all know only too well how much 
easier it would be for a philo-fascist 
publication to find generous, or rather 
royal support, and we know also how 
It would be so useful if the 
circulation of The be 
boosted, as the need for progressive 
thinking is great even in the free U.S. A. 

I inclose a money order for $2 and 
I will be glad if you can accept my 
modest contribution. With my _ best 
wishes for the future of The Nation, 
and for the success of your activity 

FRED M. SACCO 


sad this is 
Nation could 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bible 

I cannot resist writing you a note to 
wish you success in your campaign for 
The have read it for years. 
In fact, I couldn’t get along without it 


N alion | 


My father says | remind him of a lady 
in Louisville, Kentucky, during the Civil 
War 
and the Courter-Journal and recently 


who said she read only the Bible 


had given up the Bible! In our house- 
hold The Nation is referred to as my 
Bible. 

The inclosed check comes from my 
roommate and me. We both read every 
issue and have felt for a long while that 
you hit the nail squarely on the head. 

DOROTHY ATKINS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





The NATIO 


From an Individual 


I do not remember a time when the 
wasn't The Nation, and if | have, 
it fitfully during the past ten years, f 
has been owing more to circumstay 
than lack of interest. It scems to me 
I hope it will seem to everyone to why 
you have appealed for help, tha 





balance, The Nation has N cons 
ently right in its philosophy of pove 
ment even though it has often misjyd> 
specific events and particular pas, 
Jefferson—who is currently being quo 
and misquoted by everybody 
believe, have found much to ou» 
with in the pages of The Nation, x 
yet he would have read it stric 
through every week, and he would 


wou! 


found the time to put you straight o« 
sionally. And he certainly would » 
have had you fail! 

If The Nation in the past five 
six years, has become alternately 
and querulous, hot and scoldis 
(cacoethes carptend?), if it has lost} 


spiritual touch, if it has tended to fo: 
get what America has been like and 
like by over-emphasis on what it thi 
America should be like, this is after 


as Robert Frost might have said, har 


more than a lovers’ quarrel that you h 
had with America. Or, to quote ano’ 
poet, Whitman, because “Americ: 


compact is eternally with the indi 
ual,”” and because I believe, in the fn 
analysis, so is The Nation's, it plese 
this individual very much to subscrib 
as a Foundation member. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Washington, D. C. 


Half a Century 


I certainly hope that The Nation wi 
keep on. I would be lost without t 
having been a reader of the magazing 
for over half a century and, come net! 
spring, a subscriber for forty years 
except for the year 1915 when 1 felt 
that The Nation was entirely too ant: 
German. Not that I was pro-Germaa 
but I was against the whole war ane 
wanted fair play for all. . 

Sometime early in 1904 you Wi 
find a note about George Hartwig, th 
Halle librarian. That was my first con 
tribution to The Nation, and with the 
check received 1 started my first sub 
scription. AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON 


Mobile, Ala. 
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